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SOUTH OMAHA 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST RANGE 
AND FEEDER SHEEP MARKET 








With its unlimited demand for feeders and increased 


capacity for muttons, South Omaha actually makes the market 
for sheep and lambs during the range shipping season. 


South Omaha is the most convenient and centrally 
located market to the range country, which affords the range 
shipper an outlet for his sheep and where he is assured he will 
receive the greatest net returns for his shipment. 


@yYou can reach South Omaha more quickly and 
with less expense, sell your consigments more promptly and avail 
yourself of more modern facilities for proper handling of your 
shipment than at any other market in the United States. 
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WHY NOT PATRONIZE 


WOOD BROTHERS 


A Commission House that is, and has been a 
warm friend and supporter of the Wool Grower 
for almost fifty years; a firm that stands for 
honesty and ability, and has stood the test of 
time. Our sales and service will please you 


“LEADING SELLERS OF SHEEP” 
AT 

















Chicago Sioux City South Omaha South St. Paul 
Market information cheerfully furnished 
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THE STOCK YARD INN 


HALSTEAD AND FORTY-SECOND STS. 


MODERN Chicago FIREPROOF 











Rooms with running hot and cold water, $1.00 per day. Rooms with private bath, $1.50 and up per day. 

Special rates to permanent guests. Cafe prices very reasonable. Meet your friends where stockmen make 

their headquarters. Only 20 minutes from Loop district. Surface and elevated cars direct from hotel to 
all depots. 
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Start the Boy Right 

















O anyone who will send us $100 

T | for 100 paid-up yearly subscrip- 

Tm tions to the NATIONAL WOOL 

GROWER we will deliver prepaid 

at his station anywhere in the United 

States Two Registered Yearling Ewes and 

a Registered Ram Lamb of any one of 

the following breeds: Shropshire, Lin- 
coln, Cotswold or Hampshire. 























WRITE THE 


National Wool Growers Ass'n 


for full particulars and all needed literature 
We will HELP YOU get the subscribers 
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1° Paper Twine 


REQUIRED “RELIANCE” THE WORK 


STRENGTH Brand RIGHT 


It’s The “Brown’’ Kind 


HAS GIVEN ENTIRE SATISFACTION FOR TWO SEASONS. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking all Paper Fleece Twines are alike. If you have had trouble with 
other makes, try RELIANCE now. If you have never used Paper Twine, start with the best—RELIANCE! 
Price may be a little higher, but superior quality warrants it. 

It has BETTER STRENGTH and resists grease or moisture longer than any other. Can be carried 
from one season to another without fear of deterioration. 

It’s made in New York City; you will save money and worry by ordering early. If your local dealer 
does not, and will not handle it, write us direct. . 

PACKED: 25 pieces to a bunch—10 bunches to a package—4 packages to a burlap bale. 

Burlap Bales contain 10,000 pieces 714 ft. lengths, weighing about 200 lbs. 

Burlap Bales contain 10,000 pieces 8 ft. lengths, weighing about 215 Ibs. 

Burlap Bales contain 10,000 pieces 81% ft. lengths, weighing about 235 lbs. 

Order early—save money and worry. 


Schermerhorn Brothers Co. | 


Omaha, Nebraska 














If You Want Top Prices For Your 
Hides, Sheep Skins And Furs 


Ship Them To 


1°] CHAS. FRIEND & CO., Inc. | _ 


o11-913 Wazee St., Denver, Colorado. 1021-1023 W. 35th St., Chicago, II. 








Full Market Prices, Fair Selections, Correct Weights, and Prompt Returns Guaranteed 





Hides and Pelts are worth one cent per pound more in Chicago than in Denver. Hence if your Freight Rate 
to Chicago is less than $1.00 per cwt. more than the rate to Denver, it will pay you better to ship to Chicago. 
Please ship all Furs to our Denver House and give the preference on your Hides and Pelts, unless you can net 
more shipping to our Chicago House. Write our nearest House for Prices and Shipping Tags. : 
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Stewart Shearing Machines 


Shear faster Get more wool Leave no second cuts Do not injure sheep 
QUICKLY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


The Old Way The New Way 


Write today for Catalogue 


and full information 


Exclusive Western Agents for 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. oii ccc secures ny crow. 


art machine after the sheep 
Shorn by Blades was hand shorn. 


THE SALT LAKE HARDWARE CO. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 

















Chas. J.Webb 





& Company 


116-118 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADEPHIA 


WOOL 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 





en Ms 

Rt . We are the largest handlers of Wool 
in Philadelphia. Will make liberal 
advances on consignment. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 




















| Webb Terminal Warehouse—Capacity 30,000,000 pounds 
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THE TARIFF 


va ON WOOL AND MUT- S 
TON IS AT LAST TO 
BE REVISED. q But no 
matter what happens, the 




















Sheepman will still be as- 
sured of the HIGHEST 
PRICES for his SHEEP 
and LAMBS when they 


are shipped to 


KNOLLIN SHEEP 


ST. JOSEPH 
cucaco | COMMISSION CO. | owas. 


KANSAS CITY DENVER 
































the modern way. 
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Shear Your Sheep ||. 









By Machine 


The Best Hand Operated 
Machine 


Stewart No. 9 Ball 
e 
Bearing Sheep 
aa e 
Shearing Machine 
Price 1 50 
Only $1 * 

This machine has ball bearings in 
every universal joint and the shearing 
head is also fitted with ball bearings. 
The enclosed gear case contains a large 
balance wheel and the entire mech- 
anism is made to do the work quickly 
and with the minimum effort. 

No other hand operated shearing 
machine turns so easily or will do quite 
as much shearing in the same time that 
this machine will.do it. The price all 
complete with the ball bearing shearing 
head and four combs and four cutters 


is only $11.50. 
Get one and shear in comfort this year. 





nt, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 596 LASALLE AVE. Chicago 








You have your automobile instead of the ox cart of your father; you use a modern grain harvester 
instead of the old hand sickle of your ancestors : why not be modern and progressive also in shearing 
your sheep? Get Stewart Machines and do your shearing easily, quickly and economically—they are 


Stewart Little Wonder 


If you have 500 or more sheep to shear, and if you 


have no power at hand, you could not 
make a better investment than to pur- 
chase this outfit. 


You Can Shear 200 to 
400 Sheep a day with it 


Consists of full two-horse power gaso- 

line engine, two latest improved Stew- 

art power shearing machines and 
grinder, as shown in the 
illustration. 


We have scores ofletters from users, 
all testifying to the great advantages 
of thi® splendid outfit. The engine 

canalso be used to pump 
water, saw wood, run 
cream separator, etc. 


Write for complete 
Catalog TODAY 


For the man who has a large num- 
ber of sheep, say 5,000 or more to 
shear, the economical and practical 
outfit is a plant of Stewart enclosed 
overhead gear machines. They are 
in almost universal use in Australia, 
Argentine, South Africa, etc. and are 
the only type used in this country. 


Now is the time to order a plant for 
your next shearing. 


Write us to-day for Catalogue No. 
44, just off the press. It shows just 
what is supplied with plants of various 
sizes, prices, etc. Write now for it. 
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Conditions in Arizona 


HEEPMEN in this section, as a 
S whole, have made very little, if 
any money the past two years, 
considering capital invested. I know 
some will consider this limitation of 
two years too small. The statement is 
not made as a catch phrase to incite 
sympathy for the sheepmen, but is 
based on actual facts. 

The glowing “Something for noth- 
ing” theory, held by the uninformed, 
that the Government furnishes the 
land, nature the feed and the stock- 
men take the profits, as applied to 
the western ranges, becomes rapid- 
ly evanescent in the light of cold 
experience. The uncertainty of cli- 
matic conditions, over which the 
Government or the stockmen exer- 
cise no control, is one, if not the 
most important factor with which 
wool growers have to contend. 

In northern Arizona the sheep 
must be driven from the mountain 
country to lower altitudes in winter, 
as the sheep industry in this section 
is purely a grazing proposition, the 
scarcity of farming land making the 
raising of hay, or a feeding propo- 
sition, entirely impracticable. The 
feed on the desert usually comes in 
‘ebruary, when it comes at all, and 
the sheepmen arrange to lamb at 
that time, except those who drift 
to lower altitudes in the north, who 
lamb in April or May. 

As an example of the chimerical 
dependence on rainfall, two years 
ago the feed on the lowlands or des- 
ert country made a veritable carpet of 
green, while last year there was prac- 
tically no feed and severe hail and 
snow storms with continued cold, en- 
tailing untold losses and hardships on 
the sheepmen. This year the same con- 
ditions of continued cold and lack of 
feed prevailed, necessitating the pur- 
chase of thousands of tons of hay, 





By M. 1. POWERS, Flagstaff, Arizona 


where it could be procured at all, un- 
til February 7th, when a good rain fol- 
lowed by warm weather indicates a 
betterment of conditions. 

The average annual rainfall in North 
Central Arizona is 23-in., varying from 
34-in. in 1905 to 18-in. in 1910. For 
January this year the precipitation has 
been 1%-in. below normal. <A great 
deal of this precipitation, however, 
comes in the form of snow in winter 
and much of it does not come when 
most needed. The rainfall varies ex- 


M. I. POWERS 
Western Vice-President National Wool Growers’ Association 

ceedingly, also, within comparatively 
small areas. In New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia the conditions as to rainfall are 
quite similar to Arizona, our genera) 
storms coming with general storms on 
the coast. The mountain sections of 
Arizona, however, where the great pro- 
portion of the sheep are raised, have 
problems peculiarly their own. 


One much mooted point at present 
among the sheepmen is the advisability 
to continue to attempt early lambing 
for better prices of the early summer 
inarket in the face of the experience of 
past years, especially the last two years, 
considering the very uncertain feed at 
this time of year and the possibility of 
heavy losses. I have received commu- 
nications from several sheepmen, who 
say they will not attempt early lamb- 
ing again. 

In the Forest Reserve areas the limi- 

tation of the number of head allowed 

to graze on the several allotments, 
entails the necessity of selling the ex- 
cess lambs held over from the pre- 
vious season, before returning to the 
reserve, whether marketable or not, 
or of running them off the reserve, 
which is practically prohibitive to the 
smaller sheepman. This is not men- 
tioned as any criticism of the Forest 
Reserves, whose established policy 
makes the utilization of forage re- 
sources subordinate to the protection 
of forests and drainage areas, but it 
is a factor, necessarily, in limiting 
the number of sheep to be carried 
over; one’s outfit, except lambs, be- 
ing limited to the same number year 
after year. The exception as to gen- 
eral production, where grazing areas 
have been increased, being in new 
permits granted to new users of the 

Forest Reserves. The Forest Service 

is to be commended on its fairness 

to meet and decide the perplexing 
problems and conflicting interests in 
an equitable manner. 

There has been no material trouble 
regarding range control outside of the 
Forest Reserves, as there is but little 
living water on Arizona grazing lands, 
and the improvements in the way of 
dams and reservoirs, protected by leg- 
ally filed water locations together with 
other improvements, practically control 
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the range. The local stockmen, both 
sheep and cattle growers are opposed to 
Government control or leasing of the 
public range, as inimical to the grazing 
interests in Arizona, as a whole. The 
meeting of a committee from the Ari- 
zona Wool Growers’ Association with 
a committee from the Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association at Phoenix, pre- 
ceding the annual convention of the 
American Live Stock Association in 
January, resulted in an agreement to 
an amendment to the Lever bill, giving 
preference in addition to homestead- 
ers and present occupants of the land 
who own improved ranches, by adding 
the words “Or who have actually and 
lawfully used the range for grazing 
purposes for a period of two years or 
more,” which would practically leave 
the question of preference on the same 
basis it is at present. 

The outlook for a fairly prosper- 
ous year, since the rains and warm 
weather of this month, seem propi- 
tious, if good business conditions pre- 
vail, in spite of the fear of unwise po- 
litical activity. Generally speak- 
ing, the interdependence of mod- 
ern business makes our general pros- 
perity contingent on the success of the 
live stock industry. If no tariff legis- 
lation is made to unduly discriminate 
against the stockmen, actual business 
conditions of the industry being duly 
considered, we feel we can safely hope 
for a fair interest on capital invested. 





FOOD VALUE OF MUTTON. 





Bulletin 19—New Hampshire Exp. 
Station. 





Although all meats sell at unques- 
tionably high prices at the present 
time there is no doubt but what con- 
sumers can get more for their money 
by purchasing mutton. 

Strange to say, mutton has never 
held such a prominent place on the 
American table as it has on that of 
the British. This has been due large- 
ly to the fact that the general quality 
of the American mutton has been in- 
ferior to that of the English mutton, 
however, during recent years the 


American product has been improved 
considerably and is very palatable when 
properly cooked and served. 

To illustrate the low prices on mut- 
ton, the Chicago packers recently 
quoted prime dressed lambs at llc to 
11%c per pound, wholesale, while at 
the same time prime ribs of beef and 
the best loin steak were wholesaling 
at respectively 25c and 27c per pound. 
Medium or handy weight mutton sold 
wholesale at 7c to 8c and the heavier 
weights sold at 6c to 6%c per pound, 
while with the cheaper cuts of beef, 
rounds and chucks sold at 10% to 
12'%c per pound. 

Local retail prices on beef and mut- 
ton cuts per pound, in this state may 
also serve as an illustration of this 
point as follows: beef chuck 12c to 
15c; mutton chuck 10c; beef flank 8c; 
mutton flank 5c; beef loin 30c; mut- 
ton loin 15c; beef neck, 8c to 10c; mut- 
ton neck 8c to 10c; beef hind quarter, 
(round steak) 20c; mutton hind quar- 
ter 15c to 16c; beef sides 20c; mutton 
sides, 22c, showing the lower prices 
to be distinctly in favor of the mutton. 

The following table computed from 
U.S. F. B. No. 34 shows the compara- 
tive values of the common cuts of beef 
and mutton. 

From the foregoing table, we note 
that the difference in waste between 
beef and mutton is less than one per 
cent. There is’ ten per cent more 
water in the beef cuts than in the mut- 
ton, which is a point in favor of the 
mutton. Beef excels in protein con- 
tent by over three per cent. A larger 
percentage of fat is found in mutton, 
while there is but little difference in 
the mineral content of beef and mutton. 
The last column gives the comparative 
food value in calories, and shows the 
fuel value of mutton to exceed that 
of beef by over fifty per cent. 

We feel justified in urging that mut- 
ton be more extensively used as food 
for the following reasons: 

1. It can be purchased on the mar- 
ket at .a cheaper figure per pound than 
either beef or pork. 

2. Its food value as shown by the 
preceding table compares very favor- 
ably with beef. 
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3. Prominent physicians the world 
over recognize the fact that mutton is 
more easily digested than any other 
of the meats from the larger domestic 
animals. In fact, persons suffering 
from poor digestion may more safely 
resort to the use of mutton than either 
beef or pork. 

4. The sheep is the cleanest of all 
farm animals and so far as is known 
suffers from no disease transmissible 
to the human. Last year over 13,000,- 
000 sheep were inspected by the Bur- 
eau of Animal Industry and not a sin- 
gle animal or even a portion of one 
was condemned on account of tuber- 
culosis. 





ENGLISH CROPS. 





Official estimates of the root and 
cabbage crops in Ireland show that, 
as in England turnips and mangels 
alike were under average. The return 
for turnips is 13.9 tons per acre, as 
compared with the ten years’ average 
of 17 tohs; while mangels are esti- 
mated at 15.9 tons, against 18.8 tons. 
Carrots also turned out short of the 
average, 9 tons as compared with 10 
tons. The parsnip is the only root 
crop which did well, 11.2 tons compar- 
ing with the average of 9.9 tons. Cab- 
bages also flourished, 11.9 tons per 
acre being put against 10.7 as the av- 
erage. 

—London Live Stock Journal. 





SHEEP IN KENTUCKY. 


The total number of sheep of shear- 
ing age in Kentucky on April 15, 1910, 
was 778,000, representing an increase 
of 8.7 per cent as compared with the 
number on June 1, 1900 (716,000). The 
approximate production of wool dur- 
ing 1909, was 794,000 fleeces, weighing 
3,449,000 pounds and valued at $974,- 
000. Of these totals about one-fifth 
represent estimates. The number of 
fleeces produced in 1909, was 5.1 per 
cent greater than in 1899. The av- 
erage weight per fleece in 1909 was 
4.3 pounds, as compared with 4.8 
pounds in 1899, and the average value 
per pound was 28 cents, as compared 
with 20 cents in 1899. 
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Preparing and Marketing Wool 


AST year Secretary McClure as- 
signed me the difficult subject en- 
titled “A Tariff That Will Pro- 
tect,” and in order to make any attempt 
to present the subject in an intelligent 
and comprehensive manner, I had to 
consume an hour or more of your val- 
uable time, and as we were limited to 
thirty minutes, it was necessary for 
two esteemed gentlemen from Idaho to 
yield me a part of their time—Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Fred Gooding. 
Now I realize that this con- 
vention is loser when such men 
yield any of their 
I have therefore 


as these 
time to me. 
made my remarks as brief as 
possible, and to the point on 
this subject—“Preparing Wool 
for the Market.” 

A man’s reputation in the 
community depends much on 
his past acts. The reputation 
of large department stores de- 
pends upon their service in the 
past." So with the wool busi- 
Each individual wool 
grower has a known reputation 
among the wool buyers and 
manufacturers as to his wool 
clip and method of putting it 
up. 


ness. 


Likewise each community 
of growers has a reputation 
depending upon the individuals 
in that community. And again 
the wool growers of the United 
States have a reputation, com- 
pared with the growers of Aus- 
tralia, and from the evidence I 
have gathered by a study of 
conditions in Eastern mills, 
this reputation is not one for us to 
be proud of. 


woolen 


We may feel that we are up-to-date 
in this or other lines, by comparison, 
but let us go back ten years. Even 
the best sheepmen and the best busi- 
ness men in the 
had -scab in their flocks then; many 


sheep business 


thought it could never be cured and 
especially in California, where we have 
so much rain and mild climate. 


Some 


ADDRESS by F. A. ELLENWOOD, at Cheyenne, Wyo. 


even thought it was in the blood and 
inherited it and so on, with various 
opinions, but the B. A. I., working in 
harmony with our various State vet- 
erinarians, have compelled us to be 
practically rid of the disease in the 
United States. I say, compelled, be- 
cause many would never co-operate 
in the movement which was so bene- 
ficial to all, without being compelled 
to do so. 

With the preparation of our wool 





FRED A. ELLENWOOD 
Red Bluff, Cal. 


for market as a nation, we are but 
little, if any, ahead of years ago. 
How many are doing any different 
that line from _ several 
years ago. And there is as much need 
of improvement along that line now 


now along 


as there was in the scab condition of 
ten Let us make this 
needed improvement by united action 
without having a law passed compell- 
ing us to do so. Personally I think 
the wool growers of the United States 


years ago. 





will be compelled to better prepare 
their wool for market, not by passing a 
law directly for that purpose, but by 
having the present protective tariff act 
repealed and placing us in direct com- 
petition with Australia and South 
America. 

Is it not reasonable then that grow- 
ers in those countries where great care 
is taken in the preparation of wool for 
the market would secure a better price 
for a similar grade of wool than the 

growers of the United States 
careless methods pre- 
dominate. For these reasons, I 
wish to call your attention to 
a few of the most important 
needs of improvements. 

Shearing Sheds. 

Travel through any of our 
Western States and you will 
find but few good shearing 
sheds, many having dirt floors, 
where the sheep stand and 
branches cut from trees serve 
for a roof. In the Eastern 
States among small growers, 
most of them sweep off a small 
place in the barn floor for 
shearing where hay seed blows 
into the wool. Without giving 
in detail any plans for a shed 
will state that it is essential to 
have a good roof and a good 
floor, not only where the 
shearers work, but where the 
wool is sacked and where the 
sheep are penned and in the 
runway. Both the runway 
and the pens half way back 
should be floored with 1%4x3-inch stuff 
with a quarter of an inch crack be- 
tween to permit dirt and filth to fall 
through. Just call to your mind how 
sloppy a pen gets in the spring of the 
year when the grass is green and 
washy, either on a dirt floor or even 
on a board floor where there are no 
cracks between the boards. By having 
a floor with narrow boards and one- 
fourth of an inch crack between, and 
penning only a few sheep at a time, 


where 
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the fewer the better, and keep 
the pens swept out about four times 
a day, the wool may be kept clean 


while shearing. 


Tagging. 

The next’ thing of importance is tag- 
ging both for the benefit of the sheep 
as well as the increased value of the 
wool clip. Of course this only applies 
to year fleeces and particularly to ewes 
in lamb, but ewe lambs as well and 
even wethers should be tagged a little 
around the tail. The time for tagging 
is not so important. Any time in the 
winter when most convenient for the 
grower will do, but about eight months 
after shearing is the best time. To 
properly tag a ewe commence in the 
flank and shear nearly straight across, 
not quite, however; then all between 
the hind legs and around the tail. 


Wool clipped off now can be saved’ 


and sold for just what it is worth, and 
it is worth much more now than if 


permitted to remain on the sheep until | 


shearing time and accumulate dirt and 
filth until it becomes almost worth- 
less. In fact, it becomes worse ‘than 
that. It is damaging when put in with 
nice, clean wool, as it stains the white 
fibers. 

Sorting. 


Sorting our wool at shearing time is 
one of our most important needs today. 
By that I do not mean that it is nec- 
essary to have a specialist come from 
the city and separate your fine medium 
from your half or quarter bloods, al- 
though one large outfit in Idaho does 


that very thing every year. But there 
is much sorting that any sheepman 
can do at the time of shearing. The 
fleeces from ewes, wethers, lambs, 
bucks and black sheep should each be 
sacked separately with a distinguish- 
ing mark on the same. Keep each lot 
by itself, so a buyer can see just what 
you have. He can tell better just what 
it is worth. Even though your va- 
rious lots may be the same grade of 
wool, there will be a considerable dif- 
ference in the shrinkage. By having 
them separated a buyer can make a 
closer estimate on the shrinkage of 
each and an average shrinkage for the 
whole lot. 


We should not wish to get the best 
of anybody by deception, but of all 
things, don’t try to fool a wool buyer 
by dividing buck’s fleeces or by put- 
ting wether wool in with other wool. 
He will estimate the shrinkage high 
enough on the whole clip when mixed 
to overcome the deception ten times 
over. So long as any doubt remains 
about the average shrink of the entire 
clip he puts it high and plays safe. To 
attempt to fool a wool buyer is like 
playing poker with marked cards, when 
the other fellows knows the mark bet- 
ter than we do. 

In addition to shearing each class of 
sheep separately, keep all the black, 
gray and pinto fleeces by themselves 
and sack separately, not that itis worth 
any more, but less when mixed with 
other wool, as all these black, gray or 


‘ibrown fleeces, or parts thereof and 


even stained fibers of wool, have to 
be separated from the white before it 
goes into cloth. Men are employed at 
the mill to pick out all these after they 
have been mixed with white wool, 


when they could easily have been kept 


out in the beginning by the grower. 
It was my intention to exhibit samples 
as I went along, but there is such a 
complete exhibit of all these things 
here prepared by the National Wool 
Warehouse Company that. I do not 
consider it necessary, and will refer you 
to these exhibits for’ verification of 
my statements. no one should miss see- 
ing these exhibits. 
Twine. 

The quantity and quality of twine 
used is of vital importance. Some use 
entirely too much twine. Especially 
is this true among our eastern grow- 
ers. It is not uncommon there to see 
from twenty to thirty feet of heavy 
twine used on one fleece. We should 
use as little twine as_ possible, just 
enough to go twice around the fleece 
and tied so it will hold until it reaches 
the factory. That more care might be 
taken in tying the fleece to sort out 
the tags and sack by themselves, tie 
better knot, etc. I think this should 
never be left to the shearer, who na- 
turally has no interest in that regard, 
but it should be done by someone in- 
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terested and responsible who makes 
this his special business at shearing 
time. As to the quality of twine, we 
should never use sisal, jute or binder 
twine, as the fibers from these get into 
the wool and remain there until it is 
izade into cloth, where they show up 
in dark colored goods, owing to the 
fact that they will not take the dye, 
and often a fine piece of cloth is badly 
damaged. At present there are only 
two kinds of twine to my knowledge 
fit to be used. One a glazed twine so 
made that the fibers cannot come off 
without it becomes untwisted. The 
other is a paper twine, both of which 
are advertised in the National Wool 
Grower. Either of these should be 
used instead of the present twine for 
tying fleeces. Let it be noted that 
there exists also a similar damaging 
fiber on the inside of wool sacks. This 
can be overcome somewhat by turn- 
ing the wool sack inside out and shak- 
ing off the loose fibers and clipping off 
others easily seen hanging before put- 
ting any wool in the sack, or better 
still, a paper lining could be put in the 
sack, the same as is now used when 
scoured wool is baled for shipment. 

Some Australian growers turn the 
sack inside out, stretch it over a frame 
and singe the loose fibers off with a 
small lamp. 


Paint Brand. 

One of our greatest errors is the ex- 
cessive use of tar and paint in brand- 
ing. How often have you seen a flock 
of sheep branded in large letters, per- 
haps two or three, when one would do 
and about one sheep in every ten had 
paint spilled over its back until it re- 
sembled a Cheyenne bill board adver- 
tising Sherman-William’s Paint. 

These paint and tar brands cannot 
be removed in the process of scouring. 
These brands have to be clipped off at 
the mill, which means additional labor 
cost beside the loss of weight to the 
manufacturer. 

Last winter Dr. McClure and I ob- 
tained a statement from an Eastern 
manufacturer, giving the exact figures 
on a Wyoming clip of wool which I 
wish to use here. 

The clip consisted of 356,847 pounds 
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of wool all branded, of course. The 
labor cost of clipping off this paint 
was $462.52. The paint and wool that 
was clipped off with it weighed 2,904 
pounds, which was a dead loss. This 
2,904 pounds had cost the manufactur- 
er 19% cents per pound, therefore his 
paint was $566.28. The 
freight on this 2,904 pounds from the 
range to the mill was $58.08, making 
a total loss from the paint used in 
branding on one clip of wool $1,086.88. 
This loss was about one-third of a cent 
per pound on the grease wool, or one 
cent upon each scoured pound. Just 
apply one-third or one-half a cent per 
grease pound to your wool clip and see 
what you are losing by improper use 
of paint. 


loss from 


How may we eliminate this loss from 
paint brand? First in small outfits of 
only one band of sheep or where sheep 
are kept‘in pasture no branding is nec- 
essary. In large outfits or in cases of 
buying and selling it is more necessary. 

In this case I would recommend 
Kemp's Marking Fluid advertised in 
the National Wool Grower which will 
scour out in the process of scouring; 
the only objection offered to this fluid 
by some growers is that it does not 
remain distinct on the sheep for more 
than six or eight months. Then in 
many cases it becomes absolutely 
necessary to use paint or brand twice 
a year. In cases where tar or paint-is 
used let the brand be as small as pos- 
sible and have it clipped off at the 
shearing pen just before the sheep are 
penned for the shearer. It can be done 
much better and cheaper there than 
after it reaches the factory and besides 
saving the freight. For more particu- 
lars as to the lasting qualities of vari- 
ous paint brands I wish to refer you to 
the October issue of the “National 
Wool Grower,” page 8. 

Result of Careful Preparation. 


Let us suppose then that we have 
taken all the pains possible in prepar- 
ing our wool for market. Some fel- 
low says it does no good. He says, 
“I took every precaution last year in 
putting up my wool, had no _ paint 
brands no black fleeces, each class 
sacked separately and marked, no tags 
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in the fleece, used paper twine, cleaned 
the inside of the wool sacks, while my 
neighbors pursued the same careless 
methods as formerly and received the 
same price that I did.” I admit this 
very thing might happen and has be- 
fore now, and the reason for it is easi- 
ly understood; at present wools are 
bought mostly by local buyers on what 
I choose to term, community reputa- 
When buyers speak of Ore- 
gon fine, Idaho %4, Red Bluff Spring, 
or Wyoming half-blood, they not only 
have in mind without seeing it, the 
grade, the staple, the shrink, amount 
of seeds and burs, etc., but they have 
also in mind the manner in which it 
is put up, and deduct enough to play 
safe on paint, tags, buck fleeces, im- 
proper twine, etc., before making an 
average price to be paid in that com- 
munity. Suppose this average price 
to be 20 cents, it matters not though 
the shrinkage may vary 4 per cent on 
different clips in that community, 
which on the scoured value of 50 cents 
per pound would make a difference of 
2 cents per grease pound; or suppose 
the shrink of your wool was 2 per cent 
below the average, you would be en- 
titled to receive 21 cents per pound, 
while my wool might be 2 per cent 
above the average shrink and I would 
be entitled to receive only 19 cents or a 
difference of 2 cents per grease pound 
Yet in all probability we would both re- 
ceive the same price. Again in the 
matter of putting the wool up at shear- 
ing time. A difference of 1 cent per 
pound could easily be made here alone. 
But so long as our present methods of 
selling continues a man with the light 
shrinking wool pays for his neighbors 
heavy shrinking wool, and the man 
who properly prepares his wool for 
market suffers by the carelessness of 
his neighbor. In almost every com- 
munity there is easily a variation in 


tion, e€.g.: 


value of 2 or 3 cents per pound. Yet 
how often do you ever see a variation 
in the price paid of more than one- 
quarter or one-half a cent, and then the 
higher price is more often due to a 
man’s ability to drive a hard bargain 
than it is to the better condition of 
the wool. This condition of affairs is 
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all wrong, first, on the part of the 
growers not properly preparing their 
wool for market; second, on the part 
of wool buyers to sanction carelessness 
and deception, by paying nearly a uni- 
form price to all in a given community. 
To correct this entirely everyone in 
the community should properly pre- 
pare their wool for market. However, 
this is not likely to happen this year, 
but eventually it will, and our reputa- 
tion in preparing wool for market as 
a community, a state and a nation, will 
be very different from that of today. 
Until then a few progressive growers 
must lead the way, first by properly 
preparing their wool for market, then 
if they are nor properly rewarded, by 
receiving a better price than a care- 
less neighbor from local buyers, they 
can secure a square deal by shipping 
their wool to the National Wool Ware- 
house Company, of Chicago, Ill. This 
company is composed of just such 
sheep men as you and was organized 
for the purpose of selling direct to the 
manufacturers, and every man’s clip is 
sold upon its individual merit. 


Let us begin this spring with re- 
newed energy and not only put up our 
own wool in proper shape, but each of 
you must encourage your neighbor to 
do likewise which will help you as 
well. The reputation for putting up 
wool in your community especially 
and in this nation as a whole is de- 
pendent upon you, you, who have the 
business at heart, you who support 
this national organization and attend 
its annual meetings, you, who read the 
National Wool Grower, which keeps 
us united for the upbuilding of the 
Sheep Industry in the United States. 





PLOWING BY NIGHT. 


A novel departure has been made 
in New South Wales by starting plow- 
ing at night. For this purpose two 
powerful acetylene headlights are at- 
tached to the traction engine which 
draws the plows, and the ground is 
so well and brilliantly lighted that the 
operator can work over the field quite 
as well as by daylight. 
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Alphabetic symbols. 


“T” Term applications authorized. 

“T-D” Term applications discontinued. 

“T-L” Term applications discontinued but applications previously 
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Wool Growing in Australia 


PART X.—“CROSSBREEDING,” by R. H. HARROWELL 


Y last article dealt with cross- 
M breeding in New Zealand and in 

transferring the subject to 
Australia a different set of conditions 
has to be faced. Unfortunately no 
statistics are available showing the 
proportion or numbers of the various 
pure British breeds in the common- 
wealth, so’ that it is not possible for 
me to give your readers an accurate 
idea of the extent~ crossbreeding is 
carried on, or of the progress it has 
made of late years. 


It is, however, estimated in trade 
circles that 10 per cent of the mutton 
and lamb exported from Aus- 
tralia is crossbred, but that 
statement does not give an 
accurate idea of the propor- 
tion of crossbred sheep to 
merino sheep in this country. 

Speaking in a_ general 


sense, however, crossbreea- 


ing is only in its infancy 


here.’ This has been a mer-~ 
ino country so long that it 
takes time to knock out some 
of the prejudices that exist 
against the coarse wooled 
sheep, and it certainly takes 
time for the various British 
breeds to be thoroughly un- 
derstood. Great progress in 
these directions have been 


sheepmen in Australia to refer to 
British breeds as crossbreeds. Now 
however all that is changing and the 
essential between the 
breeds are becoming more understood 
and appreciated. But there is still 
much to be learned before the various 
breeds will get a fair deal 


differences 


in this 
country. 

Crossbreeding is essentially an in- 
dustry for the export trade, and it is 
necessary to explain that the bulk of 
Australia’s export of mutton and lamb 
comprises pure merino which means 
that the majority of breeders do not 
cater especially for the trade but only 


eS 





made of late years but still 

much ignorance exists in re- 

gard to the special characteristics of 
the principal British breeds. The 
writer a few years ago found it a com- 
mon practice at country shows to see 
prizes offered “for the best long wool 
sheep” and for this prize Lincolns, 
Romneys, Leicesters or other long- 
wool sheep were eligible. Of course 
the custom was ridiculous and was the 
because the 
various breeds have so many differ- 
ent characteristics that they could not 
and cannot compete on an equal foot- 
ing. Then the writer, within the last 
decade, found it very 


outcome of ignorance, 


common for 


DINGOES—THE COYOTES OF AUSTRALIA 


Photo from National Zoological Gardens 


look upon it as an outlet for their sur- 
plus stock. It is also safe to say the 
bulk of the mutton and lamb. export 
is turned off natural pastures, so that 
the trade is largely at the mercy of 
the seasons. Except in a minority of 
instances, no attempt is made to grow 
fodder to supplement the irregularity 
of the seasons, so that lambs very oft- 
en cannot be disposed of as fat lambs 
and have therefore to be kept for an- 
other season, or perhaps two seasons. 

It is this factor which has a very 
great influence upon crossbreeding in 
Australia inasmuch as growers attach 


to wool than 
characteristics. They must 
have as good a fleece as is possible as 
some return for not being able to fat- 
ten their young stock and get them off 
as lambs. This desire, combined with 
the inherent love the Australian 
sheepmen have for wool, leads them 
far more away from mutton character- 
istics and towards wools than is the 
case with New Zealand growers. 
We are learning every year in re- 
gard to crossbreeding and one by one 
old prejudices are being knocked on 
the head. It was once thought that 
British breeds of sheep would not do 
far away from the heavy 
rainfall coastal districts, but 
the purebreds and the cross- 
breds are successfully pene- 
trating the hot open plains of 
the interior which was once 
considered only suitable for 
the merino. 


far more importance 
mutton 


There will of course be 
limits to the spread of the 
crossbred in Australia, be- 
cause though it can stand 
droughts as well, if not better 
than the merino, it cannot 
brave the distances on foot 
that the merino can, and it 
cannot go so far for water. 
Crossbreeding is therefore 
only an industry for prop- 
erties conveniently situated 
near railways; it could not 
compete with the merino in the far 
out back country. 

Australian sheepmen in suitable lo- 
calities are waking up to the fact that 
there is more money in the crossbred 
than the merino. The lambing per- 
centages are far greater and the fat- 
tening propensities far more develop- 
ed. Crossbreds can be matured and 


fattened on the natural pastures in nor- 
mal seasons, months earlier than the 
merino can, which of course is a great 
advantage, and there are two harvests 
to be obtained in the year, viz: the 
wool clip and the fat lambs. 
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It is not as easy to outline the sys- 
tems of cross-breeding in Australia as 
it is in New Zealand, and it is not easy 
to say which of the pure British 
breeds is most popular for the purpose. 
The writer’s own opinion is that the 
Lincoln got in first in the crossbreed- 
ing business, and has not yet been 
overtaken by any of the other breeds, 
though Border Leicesters, English Lei- 
cesters, and Romneys are steadily in- 
creasing in demand. The Lincoln of 
course cuts the heaviest fleece of them 
all and this point counts a lot in his 
favor with Australian sheepmen. But 
the Lincoln has not the constitution 
of the Border Leicester or the Rom- 
ney, which largely accounts for the 
increasing demand for these two 
breeds. 

I can, however, quote an instance 
of successful crossbreeding with Lin- 
colns in one of the hottest and. driest 
districts in New South Wales, that is 
Booligal. On the best authority I have 
it that a sheep owner in that district 
(which by the way is badly watered 
and has an average rainfall of about 
fourteen inches) experimented with the 
Lincoln cross. He divided a flock of 
6,000 five-year old merino ewes into 
two lots of 3,000 each, putting one 
per cent of Lincoln rams to one lot, 
and about two per cent of merino 
rams with the other lot. It was a 
droughty year and the result was 1,800 
lambs by the Lincoln rams, and 1,200 
by the merino rams. The lambs of 
both lots when taken from their moth- 
ers were put in the same paddock and 
kept there until autumn. The droughty 
conditions continued, and out of the 
268 deaths that occurred only about 
half ardozen were halfbreds. 

Another instance of successful cross- 
breeding that has been carried out on 
hot, open, low rainfall country, came 
under my notice last week. This is in 
the Deniliquin district of New South 
Wales, territory which has long been 
considered sacred to the pure merino. 
The property I refer to is indeed in 
the thick of some of the biggest and 
most famous stud merino flocks in Aus- 
tralia, and it comprizes about 97,000 
acres. It is perfectly level plain 
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country intersected by belts of timber 
and the average rainfall is 16 inches. 
No attempt is made at cultivation, and 
the business is carried on on natural 
pastures only. The breed used for 
crossbreeding on this estate is the Bor- 
der Leicester, and to supply the rams 
a pure stud of about 3,800 sheep are 
kept. The type and special features of 
the breed are maintained by frequent 
importations from Scotland, but on the 
Riverina country the sheep grow to a 
tremendous size, and leave the merino 
out of sight as far as fattening propen- 
sities are concerned. Over 14,000. pure 
merinos are run on the estate and the 
merino ewes, when four or five years 
old, are mated with Border Leicester 
rams. It is not considered advisable 
to mate young merino ewes with 
British breeds on account of 
trouble in lambing; therefore the cus- 
tom on the station I refer to is not to 
send the ewes to the Border Leicester 
rams until they are four or five years 
old. The male progeny is castrated 
and disposed of as fat lambs or is kept 
for a clip of wool, and sold fat off 
shears. The first cross produces a very 
profitable fleece,. combining quality 
with good weight. The half bred ewes 
when two years old are mated with 
Border Leicester rams and all the 
progeny are disposed of as lambs. Only 
two crops: of lambs are got out of 
the halfbred ewes, and when they have 
performed this duty they are fattened 
and sold off shears, being replaced by 
the four-tooth halfbreds coming for- 
ward. This system of breeding en- 
sures from 90 per cent to 100 per cent 
of lambs in average seasons, and even 
in the severe drought last year 83 per 
cent of lambs was marked. The half 
breds fatten very quickly and sell at 
prices ranging from $3.25 to $4.20 per 
head. All the lambs this year were 
sold at $3.42 on the place, at four 
months old. The halfbred sheep from 
the Border Leicester cross cut from 
seven to eight pounds of wool which at 
current market values, brings up to 23c 
per pound. 

These two instances are quoted to 
show that successful crossbreeding can 
be carried on on country that was a few 
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years back, in fact even now, consid- 
ered by people who do not know, to 
be only suited to merino sheep. 


Crossbreeding is, of course, being 
carried on in a general way on subdi- 
vided estates nearer the coast, and ev- 
erything points to an increase in this 
industry. The trouble is that in the 
old days certain big properties were 
famed for the production of large clips 
of even carefully grown wool, but these 
estates have been cut up, and the me- 
rino clips have gone forever, and their 
place is taken by nondescript cross- 
bred clips grown by the smaller men. 
It is impossible to say how far cross- 
breeding will yet encroach upon the 
merino industry, but its progress will 
certainly be checked if our railway con- 
struction remains as stagnant as it has 
been for years. At any rate the wool 
trade estimates that the proportion of 
of crossbred wool to merino, in Austra- 
lia, during last year increased from 24 
per cent to 26 per cent. The following 
prices ruling at yesterday’s sales at the 
biggest fat stock market in Australia, 
i. e., Homebush, six miles from Syd- 
ney, may interest your readers and at 
the same time give an idea of the rel- 
ative values of merinos and crossbreeds 
in the open market: 























Prime shorn merino 

wethers $3.25 to $3.45 
Good shorn merino weth- 

ers 2.50t6 2.75 
Extra prime shorn cross 

wethers : 4.08 to 4.20 
Good shorn _ crossbred 

wethers 2.85 to 3.25 
Prime shorn crossbred 

ewes 3.10to 3.35 
Extra prime shorn cross- 

bebe CWS 3.60 to 3.85 
Good shorn crossbred 

ewes 2.40to 2.75 
Prime suckers and woolly 

lambs 2 ROO TO 3:39 
Extra prime suckers and 

woolly lambs .................. 3.60 to 3.85 
Prime shorn and _ short 

wool lambs 2... 2.75 to 3.10 
Extra prime shorn and 

short wool lambs ............. 3.35 to 3.85 


Good woolly lambs and 
suckers 
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THE LEVER LAND LEASING 
BILL. 


oa A Bill for the Improvement of Grazing 

on the Public Lands of the United 
States, and to Regulate the Same, 
and for Other Purposes. 


Below we submit in full what is 
known as the Lever Land Leasing 
Bill now pending before the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands in the House. As 
this bill is of vital concern to every 
user of the public domain, we partic- 
ularly invite the sheepmen to read its 
various provisions most carefully. If 
the Lever Land Leasing Bill should 
become a law in its present form it 
would prove of serious injury to the 
sheep industry, if it did not result in 
destroying a large percentage of it. At 
the forty-ninth annual convention of 
the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion at Cheyenne in January, the con- 
vention unanimously passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Whereas, The leasing of the unoccu- 
pied domain is still being advocated 
by certain interests, and as no prac- 
ticable plan has been presented; there- 
fore, 

Be it Resolved, That we, the Nation- 
al Wool Growers’ Association, are un- 
alterably opposed to the leasing of pub- 
lic lands by the federal government as 
provided by acts pending before Con- 
gress.” 

The above resolution represents the 
sentiment of the Western wool grow- 
ers relative to the passage of this 
measure and therefore we urge those 
who have an interest in this public land 
question to write to Honorable Scott 
Ferris, Chairman of Committee on 
Public Lands, House of Representa- 
tive, Washington, D. C. 

The Bill follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the unreserved, unap- 
propriated public lands of the United 
States shall be subject to the provi- 
sions of this Act, and the President 
of the United States is hereby author- 
ized to establish from time to time, 


and 
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by proclamation, grazing districts 
upon the unreserved, unappropriated 
public lands of the United States, con- 
forming to State and county lines so 
far as practicable, whereupon the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, under rules and 
regulations prescribed by him, shall 
execute or cause to be executed the 
provisions of this Act, appoint all of- 
ficers necessary for the administration 
and protection of such grazing dis- 
tricts, regulate their use for grazing 
protect them from depre- 
dation, from injury to the natural for- 
age crop, and from erosion; restore 
and improve their grazing value 
through regulation, by the eradication 
of poisonous plants, and by the ex- 
termination of predatory animals and 
otherwise; eradicate and prevent in- 
fectious and contagious diseases _ in- 
jurious to domestic animals; issue per- 
mits to graze live stock thereon for 
periods of not more than ten years, 
which shall include the right to fence 
the same, giving preference when 
practicable to homesteaders and _ to 
present occupants of the range who 
own improved ranches or who have 
provided water for live stock grazed 
on the public lands; and charge and 
collect reasonable fees for such graz- 
ing permits, based upon the grazing 
value of the land in each locality: 
Provided, That for ten years after 
the passage of this Act such charge 
for grazing shall not exceed four cents 
per acre, nor be less than one-half 
cent per acre, or the equivalent there- 
of on a per capita basis, and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall revise and 
re-establish and minimum 
rates of charge for grazing for each 
succeeding period of ten years. 

Sec. 2. That homestead or other 
settlement, location, entry, patent, and 
all other disposal of public lands un- 
der the public-land laws shall be in 
no wise restricted, limited, or abridg- 
ed hereby; nor shall anything herein 
be construed to prevent bona fide 
settlers or residents from grazing their 
stock used for domestic purposes, as 
defined under the regulations of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, on the pub- 
lic lands affected hereby: Provided, 


purposes, 


maximum 
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That after the establishment of any 
such grazing district no form of loca- 
tion, settlement, or entry thereon shall 
give a right to grazing privileges on 
public lands except when made un- 
der laws requiring cultivation or ag- 
ricultural use of the land: Provided 
further, That permits to graze live 
stock upon land which is subsequently 
appropriated under any public-land 
law shall not be affected by such sub- 
sequent appropriation, except as to the 
land actually appropriated, until the 
end of the current annual - grazing 
period: Provided further, That no per- 
mit shall be issued which will entitle 
the permittee to the use of any build- 
ings, corrals, reservoirs, or other im- 
provements owned or controlled by a 
prior occupant until he has paid such 
prior occupant a reasonable pro rata 
value for the use of such improve- 
ments. If the parties interested can 
not agree, then the amount of such 
payment shall be determined upder 
rules of the Secretary of Agriculture: 
And provided further, That when 
buildings, corrals, reservoirs, weils, or 
other improvements, except fences, 
shall have been established on any 
forty-acre tract to the value of more 
than one hundred dollars, as determ- 
ined by rules of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, such forty-acre tract shall 
not be subject to settlement or appro- 
priation under the public-land laws 
during the permit period without the 
consent of the owner of such buildings, 
corrals, reservoirs, wells, or other im- 
provements. 

Sec. 3. That all water on public 
lands or subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States within such graz- 
ing districts may be used for milling, 
mining, domestic, or irrigation pur- 
poses under the laws of the State or 
Territory wherein such grazing dis- 
tricts are situated, or under the laws 
of the United States and the rules and 
regulations thereunder. 

Sec. 4. That no grazing permits is- 
sued under this Act shall prohibit set- 
tlers, prospectors, and others from en- 
tering. upon such grazing districts for 
and lawful purposes, in- 
of 


all proper 


cluding the use and enjoyment 
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their rights and property and pros- 
pecting, locating, and developing the 
mineral resources of such districts; 
and wagon roads or improvements 
may be constructed thereon in accord- 
ance with law, and all persons shall 
have the right to move live stock from 
one locality to another within such 
grazing districts under such restric- 
tions only as are necessary to protect 
the users of the land which will be 
driven across. 

Sec. 5. That the users of the pub- 
lic lands under the provisions of this 
Act may select a committee of not 
more than four members from the 
users of any such grazing district, 
which committee shall represent the 
owners of different kinds of stock, 
and, with the officer appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in charge of 
such grazing district, shall constitute 
an executive board, which shall de- 
termine whether the permits for such 
grazing districts shall be issued upon 
an acreage or upon a per capita basis, 
shall make such division of the range 
between the different kinds of stock 
as is necessary, and shall decide 
whether the distribution of the range 
shall be by individual or community 
allotments. The executive board shall 
also determine the total number of 
animals to be grazed in each grazing 
district, and shall decide upon the ad- 
option of any special rules to meet 
local conditions, and shall establish 
lanes or driveways, and shall prescribe 
special rules to govern the movement 
of live stock across the public lands in 
such districts so as to protect the us- 
ers of the land in their rights and the 
right of persons having the necessity 
to drive across the same. The ex- 
ecutive board, after thirty days’ notice 
by publication, shall also determine 
the preference in the allotment of 
grazing privileges provided for in sec- 
tion one of this Act, and shall, under 
rules of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
determine the value of the improve- 
ments and the use of the same when- 
ever that may become necessary un- 
der the provisions of this Act in the 
administration of the same. Fences, 
wells and other improvements may be 
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constructed with the permission ot 
the Government officer in charge, who 
shall record the ownership and _ loca- 
tion of such improvements. Any dif- 
ferences between a majority of the ex- 
ecutive board and the officer in charge 
shall be referred to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and shall be adjusted in 
the manner prescribed by him. Any 
interested party shall have the right 
to appeal from any decision of the 
board to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
If the users of the land fail to select 
the committee as herein provided, the 
President of the United States shall 
name such committee from such graz- 
ing districts, representing the owners 
of the different kinds of stock, as 
above provided. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall fix a date which shall 
not be less than one year from the 
establishment of any grazing district, 
and after such date the pasturing of 
any class of live stock on public land 
in said grazing districts without a 
permit, or in violation of the regula- 
tions of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
as herein provided, shall constitute a 
misdemeanor and shall be punishable 
by a fine of not less than ten dollars 
nor more than one thousand dollars, 
or by imprisonment for not less than 
ten days nor more than one year, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment, 
in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 7. That twenty-five per cen- 
tum of all moneys received from each 
grazing district during any fiscal year 
shall be paid, at the end thereof, by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
State or Territory in which said dis- 
trict is situated, to be expended as 
the State or Territorial legislature may 
prescribe for the benefit of the public 
schools and public roads of the county 
or counties in which the grazing dis- 
trict is situated: Provided, That when 
any grazing district is in more than 
one State or Territory, or county, the 
distributive share to each from the 
proceeds of said district shall be pro- 
portional to its area therein. The 
sum of five hundred thousand dollars 
is hereby appropriated, to be available 
until expended, for the payment of ex- 
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penses necessary to execute the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

Sec. 8. That the President is here- 
by authorized to modify any proclam- 
ation establishing any grazing dis- 
trict, but not oftener than once in five 
years, to take effect in not less than 
one year thereafter, and by such mod- 
ification may reduce’ the area or 
change the boundary lines of such 
grazing district. 





URUGUAY TO ERECT 
PUBLIC ABATTOIRS 


(American Minister Nicolay A. 
Grevstad, Montevideo.) 

A bill providing for the establish- 
ment of a public stockyard and slaugh- 
terhouse in Montevideo and 18 public 
slaughterhouses in the smaller cities 
of Uruguay has been presented to the 
Chambers. The total cost of these es- 
tablishments is estimated at $1,912,900 
United States gold, divided as follows: 
Slaugherhouse in Montevideo, $930,- 
600; stockyard in Montevideo, $517,- 
000; 18 departmental slaughterhouses 
in cities of 5,000 inhabitants or more, 
$465,300. The cost is to be defrayed 
from the proceeds of the fees for cat- 
tle brands and marks. 

Dr. Ernesto Bauza, chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Sanitation, has re- 
cently completed a special investiga- 
tion of slaughterhouses in the United 
States and Europe, and the bill is fram- 
ed in accordance with his recommend- 
ations. The stockyard in Montevideo 
is to be circular in form and up to date 
in every respect. The slaughterhouse 
in this city will be constructed in con- 
formity with the best American and 
European models. The departmental 
slaughterhouses will be on a_ more 
modest scale but will comply with 
modern requirements as to sanitation. 

It is expected that the erection of 
these abattoirs will broaden the home 
market and help to win larger markets 
for Uurguayan meat abroad. 





A lot of sheep men have pledged 
themselves to get ten new subscribers 
to this paper. We hope that you will 
do likewise. 
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Why State Control of Forests is Impractical 


ADDRESS by JAY H. DOBBIN of Oregon, at Cheyenne, Wyo. 


HE present seems to be a time of 
§ pees and uncertainty. In our de- 

sire to build along progressive 
lines we are constantly striving for 
something new—some change from 
the old. Advancement and true prog- 
ress should always be in order and im- 
provement over the old an end to be 
desired. 

However, any change in a policy 
once adopted and well developed should 
be based on detected deficiencies of the 
old or more than probable improve- 
ment to be expected from the new. Our 
industry seems to be pe- 
culiarly the subject of 


when we have commenced to feel that 
our business as to the matter of graz- 
the public domain was settled, we are 
confronted with 
federal 
number of 


a proposed change 
to state control. The 
the natural re- 
sources to be protected and ultimately 
be distributed to the American people, 
is so great that but few can be taken 
up at this time. 


from 


nation’s 


The grazing of the forest is of para- 
mount importance and should be the 
principal issue of discussion here. 

It may be proper, however, to men- 


gun by ranchers along creeks and riv- 
ers where but little work was required 
to turn the water by means of flumes 
and ditches on the land. Later came 
neighbor partnership ditches, corpora- 
tion ditch companies, district projects 
and the Carey Act. Vast areas of land 
are yet to be reclaimed, many of such 
magnitude and complication that gov- 
ernment construction and control is 
by far the more practical. 

Many projects are now under con- 
struction and a change of policy at 
this time, would not only impede prog- 

ress in the completion 





changes and innova- 
tions. That there should 
be a natural evolution 
is to be expected and 
those of us who have 
been flock masters, for 
time, 
have had to change and 
shift to meet new con- 
ditions as they confront 
us. This has not al- 
ways been easy to do, 


a considerable 


and the way out has 
not always been clear. 
Nevertheless, with a 
fortitude and tenacity 
of purpose that seems 
to be an inherent qual- 
ity of the sheep men, 
we met each new prob- 
lem and solved it. One 
of the most sweeping 
and far - reaching 
changes has been the 
establishment of the forest reserves. 


€ When the forest reserve policy was in- 


stituted, 
lowed. 
and 


contention fol- 
Our records in county, state 
national association have been 
burdened with resolutions and _ pro- 
tests. Since the inception of the pol- 


continuous 


icy we have gradually made progress, 
until today we move and act in reason- 
able harmony with the forest regula- 
tions and with the officials charged 
with their inforcements. 

Just now, however, and at a time 


The Sheep utilizes our waste lands as no other animal can 


tion the source of water supply, which 
in sO many instances are interstate and 
is at some future date to figure so ma- 
aterially in the reclamation of the 
desert and the furnishings of only 
limited forage for live stock, the 
source of which is practically all 
within the forest reserves. Up to the 
present time, it must be admitted that 
the greater part of the land now un- 
der irrigation has been reclaimed by 
private, district and state projects. The 
reclamation of arid lands was first be- 


of these but it would be 
years before a new pol- 
icy could be instituted 
for the construction of 
others. 

The protection of 
timber from forest fires 
and the disposition of 
matured timber as well 
as the necessary inspec- 
tion land reports on 
mining claims, can be 
done equally as well by 
national as by state 





control. 

As before stated it is 
the policies pursued 
and the administration 
of the grazing of the 
forest that particularly 
interest the flock mast- 
In 1905, when the 

interior department be- 

gan the setting aside of 

vast tracts of timber 
other lands as_ reserves, the 
same was looked upon with suspicion 
and misgivings by the stockmen from 
a,grazing stand point. For they real- 
ized that the division of the range be- 
tween the different classes of stock 
and between the stockmen, represent- 
ing respective classes of stock would 
be a very difficult matter. 

That they would have to pay a fee 
for the privilege of grazing and would 
be more or less under the direction of 
a Government ranger, was met with 


ers. 


and 
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little favor. And it was generally be- 
lieved the cost would exceed any bene- 
fits that might be derived from regu- 
lation, nor were these men entirely 
wrong in their assumption. Many who 
continued wool growing will recall the 
extreme disorganization and uncertain- 
ty brought to their business for a time 
by this change. 

Men who had been running five or 
ten thousand sheep in the forest in 
some districts were advised that the 
number they could run would be de- 
cidedly less. Year after year the num- 
ber admitted was gradually reduced 
until our flocks were down to a number 
which in the judgment of the forest 
officers, the range was capable of sup- 
porting. 

In some instances the sheep of cer- 
tain owners, were denied admission 
to the forest at all on the ground 
that they did not possess established 
rights thereon. Ranges that had been 
used by certain flock masters for years 
were transferred to other sheep men 
or set aside for other purposes. The 
continued reductions in the number of 
sheep admitted to the forest and the 
uncertainty attending the admission, 
was undoubtedly the principal reason 
for the shipment of many of them to 
market, which resulted in depressing 
market price of sheep to a level below 
that of profitable production. Through- 
out all of this period, which extended 
over four years, the sheep man could 
not tell from one year to another the 
number of sheep that he would be per- 
mitted to graze the following season. 
He could not go to the bank and bor- 
row money and assure the banker that 
he had some range upon which his 
sheep could graze. In fact, his busi- 
ness was disorganized and depressed 
to an extent which made its profitable 
operation impossible. 

Many will recall during that period 
the many meetings held in different 
parts of the state with the forestry of- 
ficials, where we endeavored to adjust 
grazing matters; these meetings last- 
ed for days and even weeks at a great 
expense and loss of time to the wool 
growers. These facts are not cited as 
a criticism of the forest service, but 
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simply to show the element of uncer- 
tainty that was thrown about the flock 
master by reason of the changed con- 
ditions. After years of trouble we now 
seem to have come to a point where 
our business is very well established, 
by reason of the fact that our grazing 
privileges are fixed on a definite basis. 
The officers of the national forests 
seem to be of the opinion that the pres- 
ent number grazed within most of the 
forests may be maintained indefinitely 
without injury to range or forest. 
Therefore, under the present man- 
agement, we may expect that in fu- 
ture years our business will not be 
disturbed by any considerable reduc- 
tion in our grazing allotments or num- 
ber of stock grazed or any _ violent 
change in the rules and regulations 
under which we now operate. Each 
flock master has been assigned certain 
definite ranges that will probably be 
his for some time to come. He is 
therefore for the first time in severa) 
years in a position to conduct his busi- 
ness in an intelligent manner and on a 
basis from which he may expect a rea- 
sonable profit. The question that how 
presents itself is, whether or not, after 
all of this tumult and unsettled condi- 
tion the flock master wants to see his 
grazing lands transferred to the state, 
with the probability that all his fixed 
right would again be disturbed and his 
business dragged through another pe- 
riod of uncertainty. Such must be the 
inevitable result of a change in control 
of the forest. The change from federal 
to state control means a change in the 
officers now in charge of the forest and 
the substitution of men, who may or 
may not understand the grazing ques- 
tion. In most instances men appointed 
by the state would be local men who 
would carry into their office personal 
feelings which might be used to the 
detriment of many individuals using 
the forest. Such a change would 
mean that instead of a great national 
organization which has, with the aid 
of experts, established certain pur- 
poses we would have substituted, a 
small local institution whose policy is 
as yet undetermined or at least un- 
known to those who would use the for- 
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est. In fact, the policy of the stat 
would never be permanently fixed be 
cause local influences and prejudice: 
would predominate. With the fores: 
under national control they are effec 3 
tively removed from local politics anc 
those who receive the privilege oi 
grazing on the forest do so becaus 
their case is measured by standards 
upon political and 
views have little influence. 


which personal 
Many of 
the rules and regulations now in use 
by the forestry department are the re 
sults of joint conferences between 
stockmen and forest officials. 

Were these} forests transferred to 
the state, they must then be placed 
under the direction of a land commis- 
sioner or land board, members of 
which would probably be elected. 

This would mean that grazing priv- 
ileges upon which our business rests 
would become a political issue at each 
election, and our rights could never 
be fixed beyond the term of certain 
state officers. 

In sbme states progressive policies 
have been adopted, such as the initia- 


tive and referendum, and recall. Un- b 
der state control the initiative might ‘ 
be invoked to control the grazing priv- ! 


ilege in such a way as to make the 
sheep business unprofitable. The men 
who were not admitted to the forests 
would circulate initiative petitions de- 
manding such changes in the regula- 
tions as would give them admission. 
The state officers who were directly 
concerned with the forests, would build 

up a powerful political machine com- 
posed of those who had everything 
they desired on the forest, and opposed 

by those who were not yet admitted to 
the forest, or those who had some 
Thus the sheep man in de- © 
fence of his business would be brought 
into every political campaign and 
made an issue, a condition to be avoid- 

ed if possible. 


greivance. 


Probably there are those who be- 
lieve that under state control the for- 
ests would become a greater source of 
revenue to the state. However, this 
seems impossible, for a small institu- 
tion such as a division of the forest 


would create would always be more 
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expensive relatively than where the 
business is conducted on a large scale 
as at present. Under federal control 
the management of affairs of 
hundred and_ sixty million 
of national forest in the United 
are directed /from a central 
If these forests were appor- 
among the different states 
more than a dozen such offices would 
need be established, thus duplicating 
expenses. Under the present manage- 
35 per cent. of the grazing 
fees and timber sales are turned over 
to the respective states, aggregating 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. It 
is probable that under state control 
with the increased expenses that would 
be incident thereto, a deficit rather than 
a balance would exist. Under federal 
control the national forest has been op- 
erating with a view of protecting the 
interests of the small users. This pol- 
icy has been carried even to the extent 
of injuring many of the large users. 

While such a program has been ex- 
pensive to many, it has certainly bene- 
fitted the small owner, and he undoubt- 
edly will be reluctant to venture any 
We all know 
that the wool growers, whether large 
or small producers, are extensive users 
of borrowed money. The banks and 
money lenders are now able to make 
loans on sheep paper, because through 
a definite fixed policy they are assured 
that the sheep man has a range upon 
which to run his flocks. However, with 
the uncertainty that must attend state 
control, the man in search of funds 
may find it difficult to assure his bank 
that he has grazing lands for a fixed 
period of time. 


one 
acres 


States 
office. 


tioned 


ment 


change in management. 


Probably in no branch of the live 
stock industry do conditions change 
as quickly and often as in the sheep 


business. A set, stable,-grazing pol- 
icy can have but one effect on the 
industry, that of lending it strength 
and perpetuity. All will admit the for 
est service has made much progress in 
matters pertaining to the administra- 
tion of the grazing department. Ad- 
visory boards are maintained by local 
as well as by the state and national 
associations. Grievances are quickly 
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and in most instances satisfactorily set- 
tled. Other conditions make our in- 
dustry a hazardous one. Why make 
it more unsettled by a change in the 
grazing policy? 





SHEEP FARMING IN_ RUSSIA. 


(Consul General J. H. Snodgrass, Mos- 
cow), in Consular Report. 

American manufacturers of woolen 
carpets and others identified with sheep 
culture undoubtedly will be interested 
in the exhibition of sheep in connec- 
tion with the All-Russia Congress of 
Sheep Farming which was held at 
Moscow, the exhibitors coming from 
all parts of the Russian Empire. The 
exhibition was divided into three sec- 
tions, as follows: (1) Sheep, with a 
subsection for goats; (2) the promotion 
of sheep culture; and (3) scientific. 

The exhibition, as well as the con- 
gress, was the natural result of a 
necessity, on the part of the Russian 
Government, of assisting the growers 
in every possible way to revive sheep 
culture, which has been on the decline 
for the past 10 years. Many important 
questions were discussed, one of the 
most important of which was the 
means of preventing the extinction of 
merino sheep raising in southern Rus- 
sia and its transfer to the steppes of 
central Asia and Siberia. Not less im- 
portant was the question of sheep 
raising by Russian peasants, and the 
possible changes that could be brought 
about in this connection. Another, and 
perhaps a more general question that 
arose for discussion was whether the 
raising of sheep could be carried on 
as well on small farms as on large 
estates. 

Every description of sheep raised in 
the Empire of Russia was represented, 
some varieties having hitherto been un- 
known in this city. 

Condition of Industry as Shown by 
Exhibition. 

The exhibition proved that the 
raising of sheep producing good mut- 
ton is making considerable progress in 
Russia, farmers having achieved very 
satisfactory results with several foreign 
breeds. Another interesting fact illus- 
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trated at the exhibition was that enor- 
mous herds of merino sheep which 
were formerly kept in the steppes of 
south Russia had to be reduced in con- 
sequence of the increase in the price of 
the land and the extension of the agri- 
cultural area. However, some enter- 
prising raisers found a new grazing 
field for them in the wide plains of 
Siberia, and it appears that the merino 
sheep have been acclimatized there 
with very good success. 

Along with the development of sheep 
farming, the exhibition showed the 
progress made in the raising of goats, 
which will no doubt play an important 
part in the farming of small land- 
holders. The exhibition was made still 
more interesting by the refrigerator ex- 
hibition in connection with it. 

Prof. Fedorov, of the Moscow Tech- 
nical School, proposed that the con- 
gress should promote the establish- 
ment of an institution in Moscow for 
the scientific investigation and experi- 
mentation in all matters connected 
with sheep farming and the wool in- 
dustry. 

Sheep Growing on Siberian Steppes. 

Mr. S. I. Tchetverikov, of the firm 
of WI. Alexeev, read a report about 
the difficulties his company experi- 
enced in the transferring of their flock 
from the south of Russia to the Si- 
berian steppes. The company owned 
about 70,000 merino sheep in the Pro- 
vince of Stavropol, and when the in- 
creasing value of the land and the re- 
duction of pastures made it necessary 
to remove part of the sheep to some 
other place this firm selected the wide 
plains along the River Yenisei as be- 
ing adaptable, in regard to both climate 
and soil, for sheep farming. The trans- 
portation of the flock caused endless 
difficulties. At last the company suc- 
ceeded in starting the farm in Siberia 
with 9,000 sheep, and it is now giving 
good results. According to the owners 
the Yenisei plains are quite suitable 
for the development of sheep farming 
on a large scale. The soil yields excel- 
lent forage and in such quantities that 
in years of good crops a provision of 
hay for 10 years can be made. In 1912, 
10,000 tons of hay were harvested from 
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a comparatively small area at a cost of 
$1.05 a ton. There was some difficulty 
experienced in regard to the water sup- 
ply, but after considerable expense 
water was secured at a depth of about 
500 feet. The Yenisei plains present 
the best conditions for sheep farming 
but small farmers cannot transfer their 
sheep and start new farms without 
extensive assistance from the Govern- 
ment, which has assigned a credit of 
$250,000 for the transportation of 
sheep. 
Resolutions Adopted. 

Prince A. G. Sherbatoff read a re- 
port on the importance of sheep culture 
on small farms, after which a resolu- 
tion was passed stating the desirability 
of assistance to be given to small land- 
holders by the Government and 
zemstvo institutions in the way of zoo- 
technical stations, exhibitions, etc. It 
was considered advisable to establish 
an experimental farm in the Moscow 
Province. 

Resolutions were passed in regard 
to the desirability of establishing 
periodical congresses, and the estab- 
lishment of experiment stations for the 
investigation of wool and woolen 
goods. A petition was addressed to the 
Ministry of Finance to change the 
classification of wool imported into 
Russia in its reports of foreign trade 
into washed and unwashed wool. The 
return of duty in case of exportation 
of cloth is also desired. 

Decline of Sheep Breeding. 

Sheep breeding in Russia, compara- 
tively speaking, is decreasing, and 
especially this is true in regard to the 
breeding of fine-wooled merino sheep. 
The table following, which gives the 
number of coarse-wooled and _ fine- 
wooled sheep, bears out this statement: 


Coarse 
Years. wooled. Fine wooled. 
PR 35,000,000 15,000,000 
1896. eeecnenne 42,500,000 6,500,000 
eS eathisact 44,000,000 5,700,000 
SO 38,000,000 3,700,000 
o_O 37,000,000 2,200,000 


The foregoing table deals only with 
European Russia. In central Asia, 
Siberia, and especially in the Caucasus, 
the original place for the propagation 
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of Russian fine-wooled sheep, the same 
fact can be noted: 
Central Asia 


Years. and Siberia. Caucasus. 
MEST .. 23,500,000 5,000,000 
SRE 21,700,000 4.100,000 
PR sclonsiicionancs 21,200,000 3,600,000 
| ER ara Not given. 2,400,000 


Sheep Industry in Central and North- 
ern Provinces. 

In the northern and central Prvinces 
of Russia sheep are raised (coarse- 
wooled sheep) not so much for their 
wool as for food and skins. The wool 
is used chiefly by the peasants in their 
handmade manufactures. In the south 
the main object for raising sheep is the 
wool. Where sheep are principally 
used for food the yearly income from 
a sheep amounts to $1.87, while the 
cost of maintaining it totals $3.76; 
thus on every sheep there is a loss of 
$1.89. This explains the decadence of 
the industry. More satisfactory figures 
are obtained from the other regions, 
where all or most of the products of 
sheep breeding find a market. Here 
the income on each sheep is greatly 
increased and a clear profit is obtained 
of $1.34. 

Notwithstanding that present con- 
ditions in the north and center of Rus- 
sia relegate sheep breeding to a sec- 
ondary position in regard to profitable- 
ness, it is economically beneficial to 
the peasant. In the first place, sheep 
breeding, satisfying as it does the dif- 
ferent needs of the rural inhabitants, 
answers fully to the economic strength 
of the peasant and contains within it- 
self all the conditions necessary for 
its progressive increase. Then, again, 
it is economically beneficial on account 
of furnishing a market for the products 
of sheep breeding which otherwise 
could not find a ready sale. Finally, 
and most important of all, comes the 
question of the work which it gives 
to hands engaged in the Kustari 
(peasant handmade) manufactures. 
Thus in one industrial region over 100,- 
000 peasants are engaged in the comb- 
ing of wool and knitting of mittens and 
socks. 

Sheep Breeding in Southern Russia. 

South of the central Provinces a 
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change is found in the objects and man- 
ner of sheep breeding. In the north 
the number of sheep owned by one 
person is usually very limited; in the 


south are to be met flocks of sheep each a 


numbering several thousand head and 
owned by capitalists. The people there 
regard sheep breeding as a profitable 
business. They do not keep to one 
breed, as is done in the north, but have 
in view the demands of the market and, 
consequently, develop the breed for 
which there is most demand. This 
type of sheep breeding developed at a 
time (40 years ago) when there was 
plenty of land for pastures, and also 
when there was a ready and profitable 
market. The cost of keeping and feed- 
ing the sheep was very small, while 
the prices for mutton, wool, and tal- 
low were comparatively high. Statistics 
indicate that the clear profit per head 
averaged about $2. 

Later, when the sheep had to be 
transported by rail, when the grazing 
land in a large measure became culti- 
vated for grain,.and the prices for wool 
and tallow fell, sheep breeding natural- 
ly became less profitable. The price 
of feed increased 100 to 200 per centr, 
and the cost of transportation by rail 
lessened the dividend of the sheep 
breeder, and thus sheep breeding in 
southern Russia gradually decreased to 
its present unsatisfactory condition. 

Although there is not a good market 
for mutton because of the lack of re- 
frigerator cars on the railways, the 
sale of wool and skins is comparatively 
secure. : 

The sheep raisers of the South are 
much perturbed for the reason that 
the most important product of the 
sheep (mutton) has a small market. 
Now, to obtain a sheep producing woo) 
in large quantities many years are 
necessary, and it appears that the good 
quality of the mutton disappears. 

New Methods Proposed. 

At the sheep congress it was argued 
that the example of other countries, 
where the sale of mutton and wool go 
hand in hand should be followed. It is 
believed that sheep tallow is likely to 
grow cheaper, because, as a by-product, 
the prices of the same will not rise 
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and fall to the same extent as hereto- 
At the present time Australian 
sheep tallow finds a ready and large 
market in Russia, notwithstanding the 
cost of transportation by rail and sea. 

It is thought that the new method 
proposed for Russia in the development 
of sheep industry will have an effect 
upon wool prices. At present, manu- 
facturers are devoting their attention 
chiefly to wool obtained from cross- 
breeds, owing to which the prices are 
high, and consequently the rearing of 
this type is profitable. But the mem- 
bers of the Russian Sheep Congress are 
mindful of the fact that the rearing of 
sheep both for mutton and wool re- 
quires organization in many ways be- 
fore reaching the market. There is 
now no fixed domestic market for mut- 
ton. The few thousand pounds that 
are sold in the southern cities and in 
Moscow can have no effect whatever 
upon the production of mutton in gen- 
eral. The greater part is killed to 
obtain tallow, and this seems strange 


fore. 


at a time when the prices of meat are 
increasing rapidly. It is believed that 
cheap mutton in large quantities is to 
be obtained only through the intro- 
duction of a system of refrigerators 
at the slaughterhouses, and the con- 
struction of-a-large number of, rail- 
way cars on special lines for the same 
purpose. It is also suggested that re- 
frigerators be built both in central and 
other sections of Russia. This will 
mean an expenditure of millions on 
refrigerator machinery, in which 
American manufacturers will be great- 
ly interested. 

It has been proposed that auction 
sales be organized as in other countries. 
Wool intended for auction sales must 
be sorted in accordance with the de- 
mand of the market; its price must be 
established with a strict definition of 
the per cent lost by washing. The 
introduction of auctions would also 
mean the determining of values, so that 
in the future it will not be so diffi- 
cult to estimate the prices of the 
various sorts. Moreover, at auction 
sales it is not necessary to bring in all 
the wool intended for sale, but only 
samples of the same, and thus the 
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farmer can deal direct with the factory 
owner and foreign purchaser and avoid 
the large number of middlemen. 

In order to increase the productive- 
ness of land unfit for agriculture, and 
scarcely adapted for pastures, it has 
been suggested that the American 
method of sowing lucerne and other 
strong grasses be adopted. It is also 
thought beneficial to have a network 
of sheep ranches throughout the coun- 
try, to arrange for periodical exposi- 
tions, and to organize veterinary sup- 
ervision in case of sheep epidemics. 


“LOW LAND RENTALS.” 


A report from South Australia re- 
lates that on 144,950 square miles of 
grazing land under lease the average 
rental works out at 87'%4c per section 
or about eight acres for a cent. In 
addition to this 55,719 square miles are 
offered at a rental of 37'%4c per section 
or 17 acres for a cent. 





MUTTON CONSUMPTION. 


Reports from abroad indicate that 
Great Britain consumed in 1911 the 
carcasses of 12,960,383 sheep and lambs. 
A number of this supply was re-export- 
ed and therefore could not be credited 
as consumption in Great Britain. How- 
ever, of the total supply, over one-half 
was produced at home, the balance 
coming from South America and 
Australasia. The consumption of mut- 
ton in Great Britain is increasing with 
great rapidity, but the domestic supply 
of sheep as compared with the popula- 
tion is just as rapidly decreasing. In 
1881 there was 827 sheep for each one 
thousand population, while in 1910 the 
supply had fallen to 650 per thousand 
of population. 





ELIMINATING FOREST LANDS. 


During the fiscal year 1912, there 


was eliminated from the National 
Forests 3,201,867 acres of land. Most 
of this land was excluded on the 
ground that it was not suitable for 
forest purposes. This may have been 
true, but it is doubtful if such land will 
serve any better purpose outside of 
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the limits of the forest than it was 
serving inside of those - limits. -Of 
course there is no reason for creating 
additional forests, but the lands of 
those that already exist have been al- 
loted to users for special purposes and 
the elimination of such land merely 
disturbs these allotments without do- 
ing benefit to anyone else. The 
boundary of the National Forests 
should in the future not be disturbed. 
The forests are now recognized insti- 
tutions of the country and the people 
have become reconciled to their exist- 
ence and made calculations according- 
ly. Therefore more harm than good 
will follow changes in their outline. 


> 
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Send in your dues to the NATION- 
AL, we need help. 








Executive Committee 


ARIZONA. 
Hugh Campbell, Flagstaff. 
CALIFORNIA, 
F. A. Ellenwood, Red Bluff. 
IDAHO. 
Nathan Ricks, Rexburg. 


IOWA. 
V. G. Warner, Bloomfield. 


KENTUCKY. 
W. T. Chilton, Campbellsburg. 
KANSAS, 
E. E. Hazen, Hiawatha. 
MICHIGAN, 
A. A. Wood, Saline. 
MONTANA. 
Cc. H. Williams, Deer Lodge. 
NEBRASKA, 
Robert Taylor, Abbott. 


NEW MEXICO. 
H. C. Abbott, Springer. 


OHIO. 
S. M. Cleaver, Delaware. 


OREGON. 
George McKnight, Vale. 


TEXAS, 
B. L. Crouch, San Antonio. 


UTAH, 


Henry Moss, Woods Cross. 


VERMONT. 
E. N. Bissell, E. Shoreham. 


WASHINGTON. 


F. M. Rothrock, Spokane. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 
Ss. C. Gist, Wellsburg. 
WISCONSIN. 
Arthur Stericker, Manitowoc. 


WYOMING. 
Patrick Sullivan, Casper. 
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RULES FOR SHEARING 


@ Sweep the Shearing Shed before starting to shear, and 
every day while shearing. 


q DO NOT SHEAR WET SHEEP. 

@ Turn every sack inside out, and shake well before filling. 
@ Tie all wool with Paper or hard glazed India twine. 

@ Keep all dirt and foreign substance out of the wool. 

@ Sack all black wool by itself. 

@ Do not sack coarse wool with fine wool. 

@ Sack Ewe, Wether, Yearling and Buck wool separately. 
@ Sack all tags by themselves. 


@ Brand each sack so as to show exactly the kind of wool 
it contains. 


















































@ If it is possible to brand your sheep twice a year, always 
use Kemp’s Branding Fluid, as it scours out. 


@ Where a paint brand is used apply as little paint as possible 


@ The American sheep shearer is decidedly the best paid 
shearer in the world; therefore, he should do the best work. 
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The February Sheep Market 





EBRUARY developed anything 
f but a featureless live mutton 
market. It was a repetition of 
Finnegan’s handcar episode, “Off 
on again,” all through the 
month. Among the high lights were 
a broad Eastern demand, a heavy 
movement from Colorado feed lots, un- 
precedented for the month and a minia- 
ture output of feeders and shearing 
stuff. It is true that Omaha statis- 
ticians enumerated a lot of feeders, but 
the figures lack accuracy. Consider- 
able stuff went through that market 
en route to Chicago, and placing it in 
the feeder category is 
policy as practically all of it 
the 
end of the month and is no 
longer to be reckoned as part 
of the visible supply. One 
feature of the month was un- 
popularity of heavy 
which were forced to sell at 
a discount of 50 to 75c per 
cwt., below 75 to 80 lb. goods, 
injustice, 


again, 


questionable 


was slaughtered before 


lambs 


obviously a rank 
but to some extent the logical 
sequence of a season of rapid 
gains and abundant feed. The 
gap between sheep and lambs 
closed up by $1.00 per cwt. 
and but for the large propor- 





From Our Chicago Correspondent 


were on practically the same basis 
March lst, as February Ist, although 
that trade experienced some vicissitude 
during the month. The top of the 
lamb market during the month was 
$9.25, the bulk of heavy lambs selling 
at a value of $8.25 to $8.55 with light 
stuff at $8.25 to $8.75. Yearlings sold 
largely at $7.25 to $7.75 with an $8 top. 
For the bulk of wethers it was a $5.80 
to $6.50 market, while most of the 
ewes sold at $5 to $6. A sprinkling of 
lambs went back to the country for 
shearing purposes at $8 to $8.35, one 
band of Idaho hay-fed lambs being 
bought for that purpose at $8.25. Mon- 








tion of heavy lambs this con- 
traction would have been even 
more marked. Matured sheep 
tained the highest prices since last 
May and marked scarcity existed all 
through the month. The high point 
was reached on the last Monday of 
the month when wethers sold at $7 
and ewes at $6 per cwt. Following 
this same reaction occurred but the 
month’s finish on sheep was within 10 
to 15c of the year’s high point and 
75c to $1 higher than at the close of 
January. 

Cull sheep advanced 50 to 75c during 
the month and some big ewes showed 
an appreciation of a dollar. Yearlings 
were marked up 15 to 25c, while lambs 


at- 





ON A NEW YORK FARM 


tana sent in a string of hay-feds that 
went to feeders, ewes realizing $4.25, 
yearling eyes $5.10, wethers $5.20 and 
yearlings $6.25. 

Market tops in Jan. and Feb. this 
and in recent years are subjoined: 








Sheep | 1913] 1912| 1911] 1910) 1909] 1908 , 
Jan. ..\$6.50/$5.10|$4.75.$6.60|$5.85/$5.75 
Feb. ..| 7.00} 5.00} 4.85] 7.85} 5.80} 5.65 
Lam’s| | | 
Tan, ..! 9.50] 7.40] 6.65] 9.10] 8.10) 7.40 
Feb. ..| 9.25] 7.15] 6.50] 9.40} 7.95] 7.15 
While Omaha had a record run of 
193,000 during February or 31,000 


more than last year, sO many were 
shipped from that point through to 
Chicago that a liberal deduction must 


be made from aggregate supply to al- 
low for double counting. Chicago re- 
ceived 352,700 during the month, a de- 
crease of 74,300 compared with 1912. 
The two months’ supply this year at 


the five principal markets, Chicago,. 
Kansas City, St. Louis and St. Joseph 
is approximately 1,776,000, a decrease 
of 207,000 compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year, but these 
figures fail to adequately register the 
shortage of mutton, as Buffalo, Pitts- 
burg, Jersey City and other Eastern 
markets were meagerly supplied at all 
stages and persistent shipping demand 
was doubtless responsible for main- 
taining the Western market 
on a fully $1 higher basis than 
would have been the case had 
the big packers been able to 
dictate terms. 

This Eastern shortage wads 
insured last fall when Michi- 
gan, Ohio and Indiana feed- 
ers balked at prevailing fat 
prices for feeder sheep and 
lambs, and are now nursing 
red-eyed regret. Some of 
them bought cattle in sheer 
desperation. Veteran feeders 
who had not handled anything 
but sheep for a decade past 
committing that error and 
they are still eloquently, if 
not |profanely, berating beef 
Everybody that put in sheep 
or lambs last fall has made money, 
even the amateurs, as gains of 35 to 
45 pounds per head have been the rule, 
and Western lambs put in at $5.50 to 
$6.25 have returned to market to make 
$8.75 to $9.50. Checks of $1,500.00 to 
$1,800.00 for single loads of lambs have 
been numerously mailed to the country 
and the margin of profit has enabled 
those who lost money last year to find 
it where it was dropped. Logically de- 
mand for thin Western stock will be 
abnormal during the coming season 
and range breeders will profit. No mat- 
ter what kind of a feeder end the 1913 





making. 
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Western run carries the corn belt will 
be hungry for it, provided, of course, 
no drought ruins pastures or interferes 
with the corn crop. There is confi- 
dent prediction of a 6% to 7c feeder 
market for lambs at Chicago during the 
1913 season. 

It was a fortunate circumstance for 
packers and eastern consumers that 
Colorado feeders filled up last fall, 
otherwise mutton would have been in 
the same category as terrapin. During 
February Omaha and Kansas City 
would have been bare but for the con- 
tribution from Arkansas Valley and 
Northern Colorado feed lots, while to- 
ward the end of the month 75 per cent 
of Chicago, run was from Northern 
Colorado. This supply condition has 
enabled Colorado to do some generous 
“topping out;” removing all danger of 
gluts later in the season and insuring 
a semblance of price stability. During 
February supply was maintained on a 
very even basis and such choppiness 
as the market displayed was due large- 
ly to weather conditions, high temper- 
atures being decidedly adverse to the 
seller. 

To the uninitiated, apparent popul- 
arity of heavy mutton is puzzling, but 
so few sheep have been available as 
to readily solve the conundrum. When 
dressed lamb commands 13 to 15 cents 
per pound, wholesale, and heavy mut- 
ton carcasses can be had at 81-2 to 
9 1-2 cents, the rascally retailer natur- 
ally imposes on his customer by serv- 
ing the mature article for lamb. In 
any case heavy mutton is a cold 
weather meat and more of it could 
have been used, although the line be- 
tween excess and scarcity is closely 
drawn. There is an element among 
consumers in the east that uses mutton 
regardless of cost and a few sheep are 
always needed to satisfy that trade. 

Feeders are naturally concerned over 
heavy lamb popularity. Here again 
the retailer is open to criticism. He 
likes light carcasses because he can 
assure his customers that he is selling 
spring lamb, charging 10 to 15 cents 
per chop without putting the stuff on 
the scales. A New York paper re- 
cently printed under scare headlines a 
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story that spring lamb was command- 
ing $1.00 per pound. It was copied 
widely and nearly every retailer pasted 
the clipping in his store that all might 
peruse. It greatly facilitated selling 
light lamb chops at 15 cents each or 
a 60 cent per pound basis. Heavy lamb 
product must go over the scales ren- 
dering such bonanza profits impos- 
sible. 

This year Colorado put in a large 
number of Northern-bred lambs and as 
they made big gains they reached mar- 
ket excessive in weight, enabling Mex- 
icans to command a 50 to 75 cent 
premium, but it may not be untimely 
to serve notice on the trade that it 
will be necessary to take heavy lambs 
with better grace at this time of the 
year as they are profitable feeders and 
the tendency in the west is to breed 
for weight. Two years ago 100 pounds 
was regarded as excessive in a lamb, 
but this season buyers have been fight- 
ing shy of 85 pound stuff and dis- 
criminating above 80 pounds. This 
complaint of excessive weight is likely 
to subside soon, however, as Colorado 
is running big northern-bred lambs 
fast and Mexicans, which were put in 
later, will follow. About that time, 
probably, killers with their usual per- 
versity will clamor for weight. 

Colorado feeders are of course in 
good fettle over the seasons results. 
They have been getting $8.75 to $9.25 
for lambs that were put in at $6.00 to 
$6.25, freight paid to the river last fall, 
and while a lot of others have sold at 
$8.40 to $8.60 they have all been big 
profit earners. Eastern feeders are 
correspondingly gloomy. Last fall they 
let packers kill a million or more of 
half-fat lambs that could have been 
secured at $6.00 to $6.25 for finishing 
purposes, but fear deterred them from 
investing. They made the common, 
and off repeated mistake, of assuming 
that the market would repeat two sea- 
sons in succession, which it rarely 
does. Asa result, Michigan, Ohio, In- 
Indiana and Illinois are minus not only 
a lot of easy money, but a thick coat 
of fertilizer that would have naturally 
swelled the field of corn this year. 
During the coming season feeders in 
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this territory will probably make the 
proverbial drunken sailor look like a 
close-fisted miser by the manner in 
which they will bid for thin western 
stock. 

Iowa, Illinois and Missouri corn 
fields were emptied of western sheep 
and lambs early in February and with 
an ideal winter they made unpréced- 
ented gains and profits. About the 
same time natives all but disappeared 
from the market. The proportion of 
native lambs at Chicago this winter is 
the smallest on record, indicating how 
drastic has been the clean-up. Fat ewes, 
few of them bred, are still coming and it 
looks as though advocates of the small 
farm flock have been expounding their 
logic fruitlessly. However, a brief pe- 
riod of high prices at the market will 
furnish the farmer with incentive to 
stock up again. 

The visible supply of both sheep and 
lambs at this junction is in strong 
hands and the feeder is dictating terms 
by the simple process of controlling 
supply. Fat stuff is held by relatively 
few people now, whereas a few years 
ago thousands of small operators were 
dumping one and two car consign- 
ments into the market unexpectedly 
giving packers constant leverage to de- 
press prices. It merely suggests what 
could be accomplished if supply con- 
trol could be effected. There is no 
suggestion of a price-breaking run any- 
where on the horizon, save in the south- 
west, and Texas has been getting 
enough humidity all winter to war- 
rant expectation of a run of fat sheep 
in that quarter. It is true Texas ship- 
ped close last year, but a lot of stock- 
ers went into that state from New 
Mexico subsequently and should prices 
continue high and the stuff get fat, 
both of which are probabilities, own- 
ers will have abundant incentive to 
order cars and both Texas sheep and 
cattle have an unenviable reputation 
in market circles as price breakers, 
especially during the between-hay and 
grass period. The appearance of a 
few fat Texas sheep would break 
prices a dollar. 

One consignment of fed western 
lambs reached Chicago during Feb- 
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ruary that deserves more than passing 
They were half-blood Hamp- 
shires, bred on the Wood Live Stock 
Company’s range in Idaho, popularly 
Boscwn at the market as Hagenbarth 
lambs, and were finished at the In- 
diana Experiment Station on a silage 


notice. 


test. The feeding period was 90 days 
and the fact that they sold 15 cents 
per hundredweight above anything else 
on the market speaks not only for the 
feeder, but the breeder. This demon- 
stration determined that cheapest gains 
on cornbelt farms can be made on a 
ration of corn, corn-silage and clover 
hay. The entire band of lambs was 
bought on the Chicago market, aver- 
aging 57 pounds at $6.50 per cwt. 
During the 90 days tests the average 
cost of gains for the entire lot was 
$5.70 per cwt. The selling price was 
$9.00 per cwt., and the average weigh 
87 1-2 pounds. The figures tell the 
story of profits, and also demonstrate 
how cheaply gains can be made with 
home-raised feeds on cornbelt farms. 

Little shearing will be done by feed- 
ers this spring, except where taking off 
the fleece in necessary for finishing 
purposes. Wool is selling too high on 
the sheep’s back to warrant removal, 
hence the general disposition to let the 
packer pull it. Buyers are taking what 
wool is being taken off at 20 to 23 
cents, last year’s prices, but the volume 
of that trade is small. 

Trade sentiment is optimistic re- 
garding the future. After Colorado’s 
are run and they will be stringing out 
until June, killdrs are going to ex- 
perience hard picking. 

The southern crop in Tennessee, 
Virginia and Kentucky will undoubted- 
ly be smaller than last year and by 
the time Washington and Idaho lambs 
are ready, killers will be hungry for 
them. Prediction is confidently amde 
of a7¥% to 8% July and August market 
for western lambs, and it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that feeders will make 
a stubborn contest for half-fat west- 
ern’s all through the summer and fall. 
For the immediate future the market 
is on a table basis. When only 15,000 
sheep and Jambs arrive at Chicago on 
Monday and Wednesday, and eastern 
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shippers take out 5,000, packers have 
no ammunition left wherewith to 
smash prices. 

Several suits for damages by west- 
ern sheep shippers have been decided- 


ly recently adversely to the carriers 


who have put up stubborn contests. In 
some cases the claim has been based 
on failure to deliver cars; in others to 
delays in transit, but the uniformity 
with which verdicts have gone against 
the offending railroads suggest the 
propriety, also the probability that 
traffic and operating officials will fin- 
ally see the light, concluding that ade- 
quate service produces better net re- 
sults than paying damage claims or 
fighting law suits. 

Considerable hay fed stuff is com- 
ing out of Montana and Idaho. It is 
a development that promises much. 
Hay-fed lambs from Idaho have gone 
to killers at $8.25 to $8.50 weighing 
84 pounds which accounted for their 
popularity. Some 150,000 head of 
these will get a grain finish near Chi- 
cago this winter and in succeeding 
years the number will be vastly in- 
creased. It affords a logical method 
for marketing the alfalfa crop of the 
irrigated region. 


POTATOES AS STOCK FOOD. 

Word comes from Germany that a 
very flourishing industry in that coun- 
try is the drying of potatoes for the 
manufacture of food for live stock. It 
is reported that in 1910 there was 257 
drying establishments in Germany and 
that in the year 1911, 417,641 tons of 
potatoes were dried. 

The use of dried potatoes as food 
for cattle and sheep arose through the 
excess supply of tubers and the im- 
possibility of feeding them in a raw 
states. Extensive experiments have 
demonstrated that potatoes possess a 
high per cent of protein and when dried 
are almost as valuable as barley. Ac- 
cording to reports the potatoes are 





first boiled and then passed between 
rollers which rolls them out into a thin 
film in which form they are soon and 
easily dried. This film can be broken 
up into clips or ground into meal ac- 
cording to the form in which it is de- 
sired to feed it. 
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ADVERTISING MUTTON. 





We have prepared what we feel is an 
attractive leaflet on the good qualities 
of mutton. We want to get this cir- 
cular into a million homes, but we can-. 
not do this on account of the expense. 
We believe, however, that this can be 
accomplished through the assistance 
of the sheepmen. Our plan is as fol- 
lows: 

Every sheep man writes a good many 
letters during the year and if with each 
letter he enclosed one of these bulletins 
a wide and valuable distribution would 
soon be obtained. The benefits from 
this advertising will come to the sheep- 
man, therefore he must bear the ex- 
pense. To every person who will send 
the association $1.00 we will mail 200 
of these little bulletins, which he can 
then enclose with his letters without 
additional postage. Send in your dol- 
lar and help along the campaign. 





DATES ARE FIXED 
FOR WOOL SALES 





Following is the complete list of 
wool sales dates in Oregon and Idaho 
for 1913: May 23, Pilot-Rock; May 
24, Echo; May 27, Heppner; May 29, 
Weiser-Payette; May 31, Midvale; 
June 2, Echo; June 3, Pilot Rock; 
June 5, Shaniko; June 7, Baker; June 
9, Ontario; June 10, Vale; June 11, 
Payette-Weiser; June 13, Midvale; 
June 14, Cambridge; June 17, Hepp- 
ner; June 19, Condon; June 21, Shani- 
ko; June 23, Bend; June 26, Joseph; 
June 27, Enterprise. June 30, Baker; 
July -1, Ontario; July 2, Vale; July 8, 
Joseph; July 9, Tnterprise; July 10, 
Wallowa; July 15, Shaniko; July 17, 
Bend. 





CHEESE FROM SHEEPS’ MILK. 





Roqueford cheese is made entirely 
from the milk of ewes and on the 
island of Corsica the milking of sheep 
for cheese making is quite an indus- 
try. There is also a _ considerable 
quantity of this cheese made from 
sheeps’ milk in certain parts of France 
and Spain. 
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FATTENING WESTERN LAMBS. 





Recently the Indiana Experiment 
station at La Fayette issued a very 
comprehensive bulletin covering a 
number of experiments conducted by 
that station to determine the relative 
value of various food stuffs for feed- 
ing lambs. As this bulletin is very long 
it is impossible to publish it in this 
paper but below we submit a summary 
of its contents and trust that anyone 
interested will write the station and 
ask for Bulletin 162. 

Summary. 

1. Timothy hay in all rations 
where it was fed proved a very unsat- 
isfactory feed for fattening lambs. 

2. Lambs fed shelled corn and 
timothy hay were very unthrifty. 

3. Lambs fed shelled corn and 
clover hay made more rapid and more 
economical gains than those fed shell- 
ed corn and timothy hay. 

4. A ration of shelled corn and 
clover hay produced better finish on 
lambs than a ration of shelled corn and 
timothy hay. 

5. A ration of shelled corn, cot- 
tonseed meal and clover hay produced 
faster and more economical gains on 
fattening lambs than a ration of shell- 
ed corn, cottonseed meal, and timothy 
hay. 

6. Lambs fed shelled corn, cot- 
tonseed meal, and clover hay acquired 
a much better finish than others fed 
a ration of shelled corn, cottonseed 
meal and timothy hay. 

7. The addition of corn silage once 
daily to a ration of shelled corn and 
clover hay did not affect, to any ap- 
preciable extent, the rate of gain on 
fattening lambs. 


8. The addition of corn silage once 
daily to a ration of shelled corn and 
clover hay slightly reduced the cost 
of gains on fattening lambs but did 
not greatly affect their selling value. 

9. Lambs receiving silage once 
daily and clover hay once daily ate ap- 
‘proximately the same quantity of hay 
as of silage. 


““*10. The grain consumption was 
affected very little by the addition of 
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silage to a ration of corn and clover 
hay. 

11. Lambs fed silage were never 
unhealthy and showed no unfavorable 
symptoms. 

12. The addition of corn silage to 
a ration of shelled corn, cottonseed 
meal and clover hay did not greatly 
affect the rate of gain nor the finish 
on the lambs but did effect a small 
saving in cost of gain. 

13. Lambs receiving rations of 
shelled corn, cottonseed meal, clover 
hay and silage ate the same quantities 
of grain when silage was fed twice 
daily as when it was fed once daily. 

14. Lambs receiving silage twice 
daily ate less hay than those receiving 
silage once daily. 

15. Lambs fed silage twice daily 
made approximately the same gains 
as others fed silage once daily, but 
made cheaper gains and acquired a 
better finish. 

16. No bad effects were produced 
by feeding lambs large quantities of 
silage. 

17. The ration of shelled corn, 
cottonseed meal, clover hay, and corn 
silage proved to be the best of the 
seven rations fed in these trials. 

18. The addition of cottonseed 
meal to a ration of shelled corn and 
timothy hay increased the appetites of 
the lambs for both grain and hay. 

19. The addition of cotton seed 
meal to a ration of shelled corn and 
timothy hay improved the thrift of the 
lambs; increased the rate of gain; 
decreased the cost of gain, and added 
greatly to the selling value of the 
lambs. 

20. The addition of cottonseed 
meal to a ration of shelled corn and 
clover hay did not greatly affect the 
appetites of the lambs for either grain 
or hay. 

21. The addition of cottonseed 
meal to a ration of shelled corn and 
clover hay slightly increased the rate 
of gain and added materially to the 
selling value of the lambs. 

22. The addition of cottonseed 
meal to a ration of shelled corn and 
clover hay did not on the average of 


three trials affect the cost of gain 
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when corn was as low as 40 cents per 
bushel but made slight decrease in cost 
of gain when corn was above 40 cents 
per bushel. 

23. The addition of cottonseed 
meal to a ration of shelled corn, clover 
hay and corn silage had no effect 
on the roughage consumption but 
slightly increased the grain consump- 
tion in one of the three trials. 

24. The addition of cottonseed 
meal to a ration of shelled corn, clover 
hay and corn silage increased the rate 
of gain and added to the selling value 
of the lambs. 

25. The addition of cottonseed 
meal to a ration of shelled corn, clover 
hay and corn silage did not affect the 
cost of gain when corn was valued at 
50 cents per bushel but made a slight 
decrease in cost of gain when corn was 
above 50 cents per bushel. 


(). 
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REGULATING 
LIVE STOCK TRAINS 





Senator J. N. Burgess of Pilot 
Rock, Ore. two years ago secured the 
passage in the Oregon legislature to a 
bill compelling the railroad to move 
live stock trains at a minimum speed 
of not less than 12 miles per hour. 
At that time Mr. Burgess endeavored 
to have the law provide a minimum 
speed of not less than 16 miles per 
hour but this caused vigorous objec- 
tion including that of the Governor, 
therefore a compromise was made of 
12 miles per hour. Advice now comes 
from Oregon that Senator Burgess has 
secured an amendment of his bill two 
years ago making the minimum speed 
14 miles per hour including all stops. 
Oregon is the first state to adopt a 
minimum speed law regulating its live 
stock shipment and other states should 
hasten to re-enact laws similar to this 
new Oregon legislation. 


3 eS 
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It would be very hard to report the 
wool market at this time for there 
isn’t any wool market. The manufac- 
turers are buying just according to 
the needs of their mills and are not 
laying in any additional supplies in 
anticipation of tariff changes. 
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PROSPECTIVE WOOL PRICES. 


Throughout the length and breadth 
of the wool growing country much is 
being heard of the possibility of wool 
being placed upon the free list by the 
party now in power. It has ever been 
so when the tariff was under consid- 
During President Taft’s dis- 
astrous and uncalled for special session 


eration. 


of Congress the free } wool bug-a-boo 
was flung to the breeze and as a result 
the wool growers disposed of their 
1911 clip at thirteen million dollars less 
than it was actually worth. At that 
just a little deliberation and 
thought on their part would have 
proved the impossibility of any revision 
of the wool tariff and saved them this 
thirteen million dollars. The same 
thing would have occurred with the clip 
of 1912 except for the fact that a short- 
age of wool existed and the President 
had assured the country that he would 
not sign any bill that did not conform 
to the report of the tariff board. 


time, 


Now we have a Democratic adminis- 
tration called to meet in special session 
on April lst for the purpose of revis- 
ing the tariff, and especially the tariff 
on wool. Naturally the free wool sen- 
timent is again abroad and of late hard- 
ly an offer has been made for this year’s 
clip and wool growers as usual, are be- 
coming frightened. 

The truth is that there is a strong 
sentiment for free wool in those sec- 
tions of the country that do not produce 
wool. In fact, the House of Repre- 
sentatives may possibly pass a free 
wool bill, but the House of itself does 
not make the laws of the land. Its acts 


must be ratified by the Senate and the 
Chief Executive before they become ef- 
fective. Let us consider the situation in 
the Senate. The Democrats in the 
Senate have twice within two years 
voted as a unit to place a duty of 29 
per cent on raw wool. Most of the men 
who so voted still remain in the Senate. 
The Senators are 
nearly all from important wool pro- 
ducing states. It is impossible to be- 
lieve that these men would allow any 
bill to pass which would unnecessarily 
injure home industries. 


new Democratic 


In the last campaign every promi- 
nent Democrat assured the country 
that there would be no radical revision 
of the tariff. Even President Wilson 
said in a public speech: “No legiti- 


mate industry need fear the re- 
vision of the tariff.” What more 
assurance should be needed that 


wool will not be placed upon the free 
list. Another strong reason why wool 
will have a tariff is that the manufac- 
turers of wool understand that if wool 
is on the free list, the wool grower 
should never rest until all manufac- 
tures of wool are also on the free list. 
Now consider the wool market. 
There is a decided shortage of wool in 
the American market together with a 
shortage of cloth. Abroad conditions 
are worse than at home. Wool is higher 
in London than at any time since 1899 
and every sale brings word of advanc- 
ing prices. The world’s clip of clothing 
is two hundred million pounds short 
and such a shortage spells high prices 
abroad. Of course foreign prices are 
not as high as domestic prices and 
tariff changes may mean a reduction in 
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the price of our wool, but the wool 
grower has every reason to believe that 
no change will be brought about which 
will seriously disturb his welfare. 

Again the wool grower must not 
forget that whatever wool bill is 
passed at this session of Congress it 
will possibly not become effective for 
one year from date of passage. There 
would at least be no excuse for making 
it effective before January Ist, 1914. 
The National Association has urged 
the importance of this delay on mem- 
bers of Congress. Under such circum- 
stances the 1913 clip will be manufac- 
tured and on the market before the 
new tariff bill could justly affect it. 

With these conditions before the 
wool grower it would seem that he 
should not become alarmed and before 
disposing of his wool should carefully 
and deliberately study the situation 
and demand a fair and equitable price, 
which conditions at present would not 
seem to warrant being materially lower 
than the prices obtained for last year’s 
clip. Of course the wool grower must 
understand that unless he supports his 
association and enables them to pre- 
sent his case clearly and ably to mem- 
bers of Congress, that the protection he 
receives will be decidedly less than if 
our just demands are well and faith- 
fully kept before Congress. 





FAVORS FOREIGN WOOL. 


Between the dates of February 4th 
and 18th there was exported from the 
port of Boston just about one million 
pounds of Australian wool that had 
been imported into this country three 
years ago. Reports have it that this 
wool was bought in London during 
the low prices of 1910 and shipped to 
Boston where it has since been held 
in a government bonded warehouse 
until the date of export. 

A brief history of this transaction 
should be interesting. After this wool 
was bought in London at bargain 
prices, it was shipped to the United 
States at a cost of probably 25c per 
hundred for transportation. On ar- 


rival at the port in Boston an employee 
of the United States Customs House 
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met the importer and assured him that 
the government would be delighted to 
have him place this wool in their ware- 
house for three years where he could 
keep it without the payment of duty or 
taxes or any cost whatever except a 
nominal warehouse charge, which was 
probably lower than would have ob- 
tained in a commercial warehouse. 
This agent of the government assured 
the importer that the government 
would use every care to protect his 
wool from injury and during the time 
it was in their possession he would 
have the privilege of offering it for sale 
or selling any part of it to any cus- 
tomer whom he might find. He as- 
sured him that in the event of the wool 
not having been sold at a profit at the 
expiration of three years from the 
date when it entered the warehouse 
the government would allow him to 
withdraw it, re-export it to London 
and if he desired bring it back and al- 
low it to remain in the Government 
warehouse for three years longer with- 
out paying duty. 

Now the importer of this wool hap- 
pened to be a manufacturer and there- 
fore he immediately saw that the offer 
of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment fulfilled his every desire in im- 
porting the wool. This manufacturer 
did not really need this wool because 
thefe was a large supply of domestic 
wool in the United States, but he felt 
that domestic wool might advance in 
price and in order to be on the safe side 
he had better have a few million pounds 
in a government 'bonded warehouse 
somewhere which would be held with- 
out expense to himself. The importer 
at once saw and understood that when 
the wool market was being re- 
ported that this million pounds of 
wool in bond would be recorded as 
“available supplies” and_ therefore 
would have a tendency to depress the 
price of domestic wool. This was just 
what he desired. He, by having this 
wool in bond, had protection against 
any contingency. If the American 
wool grower decided to hold his wool 
until he received a fair price for it, 
this importer would have access to 
this million pounds of wool in bond 


and chances were that by the time it 
was consumed the domestic wool 
grower would have become discour- 
aged and be willing to sell his wool for 
whatever he could get. 

The National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation have presented a brief to Mr. 
Underwood, Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee in which they 
ask that such favors as the one above 
recited be no longer shown to imported 
merchandise. 





CARPET WOOLS. 





There has long been a duty upon 
carpet wools, placed there under the 
assumption that it was desired by the 
wool grower and in some way give him 
a protection. The truth is that only an 
insignificant amount of carpet wool is 
produced in the United States and this 
amount is so small as to be unworthy 
of consideration. Therefore, the wool 
grower is not interested in a duty on 
wools that are imported for the purpose 
of manufacturing carpets and so far 
as he is concerned the wool used for 
this purpose could be imported free 
from duty without any injury to his 
industry. Of course we cannot say 
that third class wools are all carpet 
wools, for a considerable percentage 
of them, imported under the guise of 
carpet wools are used for the manufac- 
ture of clothing and these wools do 
compete with domestic wools and 
therefore should bear the same rate of 
duty. 

Thus in the next revision of the 
wool tariff so far as the wool grower 
is concerned, all wools that are used in 
the manufacture of carpets may be 
placed upon the free list. But the 
grower expects that the law will be so 
arranged that Class 3 wools, which 
ere used for the manufacture of cloth 
s‘oll bear the same rate of\duty as 
wcols imported for clothing purposes. 





MARK YOUR SACKS. 





Many of the great clips from Aus- 
tralia are known to manufacturers 
the world over by the brand or mark 
Indeed so firmly have 


on the bale. 
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some of these sheepmen established 
the quality of their wool that manufac- 
turers without seeing the clip cable 
to buyers in Australia to buy a cer- 
tain brand for them. 

Year after year these wool grow- 
ers -have so carefully bred and pre- 
pared their wool that now the clip 
can be sold on its reputation at more 
than current values. This is the goal 
to which our wool growers should aim, 
or at least the one to which those who 
intend to remain in the business should 
aim. Every progressive sheepman 
should start out to make a name for 
his clip and in order that he may 
have the benefit of his own efforts he 
should establish a brand or mark for 
his wool sack and let the clip be known 
by that mark. It may even be de- 
sirable to place the owner’s name on 
the sack. What we aim at is to let 
the manufacturer, who finally uses the 
wool, know that the man who produced 
it prepared his clip in a manner above 
the average, so that the man who so 
prepared it will receive the reward. 

It may even be that in order to pro- 
tect such a clip legislation protecting 
a brand on sacks may be needed. How- 
ever, if such is the case, it will be eas- 
ily secured. The first thing to do is 
to put your wool up in such a man- 
ner that you will not be ashamed of 
it and your brand will become known 
the country over and be competed for 
by manufacturers direct. 





WHAT MAKES WOOL PRICES. 





Lately we have made it a practice 
to ask wool growers what it was that 
determined the price at which they 
were to sell their wool. In other words, 
why does a certain clip sell for 15c or 
18c or 20c per pound. Very few grow- 
ers have been able to answer this ques- 
tion. Most of them evade it by say- 
ing that their clip sold at the going 
price in their community. By this is 
meant that some man sold his wool at 
15c and that is the reason why every 
other man should expect to receive 15c 
for his wool. Undoubtedly, this is the 
way much of our wool is sold. 

That this is the correct basis no 
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one could admit. In the same sec- 
tion one clip may be worth decidedly 
more than another, because of its dif- 
gir in shrinkage, if for no other 
reason. Had the growers been prop- 
erly advised on the question of shrink- 
age last year, they would have received 
much more in many cases than they 
did for last year’s wool. Suppose for 
instance a clip of wool shrinks 67 per 
cent and sells at 16%c per pound. This 
equals 50c per scoured pound. An- 
other clip of the same grade of wool 
may only shrink 62 per cent, and if it 
bring 43%c per scoured pound. In 
sold at 16%c per pound it would only 
other words, the grower who pro- 
duced the best and lightest wool would 
lose 6%4c per scoured pound because 
his wool was better. In order to bring 
as much scoured, this light clip should 
sell at 19c in the grease, or slightly 
more if the elements of freight and 
handling charges be considered. Here 
7 we find a difference of 2'4%4c per grease 
pound on a variation in shrinkage of 
but 5 per cent. Yet everyone knows 
that on the same grade of wool the 
shrinkage will often vary more than 
this. 
This illustration 
clear to the wool 
they 


alone will make it 
grower that unless 
have some knowledge of the 
shrinkage of wool they are not in a po- 
sition to intelligently sell their wool. 





ANNUAL SLAUGHTER OF SHEEP 





Recently the Census published its 
figures on mutton consumption in this 
country for the year 1909. This re- 
port shows that the total number of 

sheep and lambs slaughtered for food 

purposes in the United States during 
that year was 14,565,000. This includ- 
ed those slaughtered in all kinds of 
packing houses as well as on the farms 
and ranches. These figures are lower 
than we believe is justified by consid- 
eration of all the facts that enter into 
the question. Undoubtedly the Census 
is correct for the number of sheep 
slaughtered in packing houses for that 
year, but it gives only 529,526 sheep 
and lambs as being slaughtered on all 
the farms in the United States. Our 


. 
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judgment is that the right number is 
at least three times this many. 

The slaughter of sheep and lambs can 
be determined with considerable ac- 
curacy by a study of the last census, 
which shows that for 1909 we had in 
the United States 31,500,000 ewes over 
three months of age on Jan. Ist. This 
of course includes whatever yearlings 
were held over which has been careful- 
ly estimated at 20 per cent of the total, 
or 6,300,000 yearlings. This would 
leave 25,200,000 ewes of breeding age. 
Estimating that during the year 6 per 
cent of these would die from natural 
causes, the number of ewes remaining 
to be bred would be 23,688,000. If we 
estimate the increase in sheep for the 
entire United States at 75 per cent, it 
will be seen that the aggregate in- 
crease would amount to 17,756,000. Of 
this number 400,000 may be deducted 
for the rams saved over for the follow- 
ing year. This leaves a net increase 
of 17,356,000. Therefore, if our slaugh- 
ter of sheep was but 14,565,000 as the 
Census reports, the year 1909 should 
have shown a net increase in the flocks 
of the United States of 2,791,000. Un- 
fortunately no such increase has taken 
place for our sheep stock is not in- 
creasing but is probably declining 
slowly. Therefore it seems to us that 
we are justified in stating that ‘the 
slaughter of sheep in the United States 
is nearer seventeen million than four- 
teen anda half million as given by the 
Census. The Tariff Board estimated 
that in 1911 the slaughter of sheep was 
somewhere between sixteen and sev- 
enteen million and we are inclined to 
think they were nearer right than the 
Census. 





MISTAKEN CONCLUSION. 





An Eastern stock paper takes the 
position that the removal of the duty 
from meat would not injure the sheep 
and stock industry of this country for 
the reason, it asserts, that England is 
consuming all the mutton and beef that 
Australia and South America can pro- 
duce. It states that “Europe is bound 
to take all the meat that Australia 
and South America can furnish for 
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many years.” . This statement is a 
long ways from the truth as will be 
convincingly revealed by a reference to 
the exports of mutton from Australasia 
and South America during the year 
1912. The total exports of sheep and 
lambs from the Argentine to Europe 
was but 3,315,000 carcasses. The total 
exports of sheep and lambs from New 
Zealand and Australia to all other 
countries was but 8,967,000 carcasses. 
The insignificance of these exports is 
understood when we know that the 
Argentine has seventy-six million 
sheep and only exported 3,315,000 and 
Australasia has one hundred sixteen 
million sheep and only exported 8,- 
967,000, yet the United States with 
only fifty-two million sheep is annually 
slaughtering between sixteen and sev- 
enteen million head. If the Argentine 
Republic and Australasia had a market 
for their sheep and lambs, instead of 
their combined exports being but 12,- 
372,000 head, their exports would be 
over seventy million head. In the 
United States we annually slaughter 
about 30 per cent of our sheep, but the 
export of sheep from Australasia and 
South America only represent 4 per 
cent of their sheep. Of course, in ad- 
dition to these exports a small number 
is consumed at home, but the home 
consumption cannot be very important 
because the number of people to be 
supplied is very small. If New Zea- 
land, Australasia and the Argentine 
were slaughtering their sheep at the 
same rate as obtains in the United 
States they would annually kill over 
eighty-seven million head. Such a sup- 
ply as this would swamp the markets 
of the world. Of course, Australia is 
largely devoting her attention to wool 
production but this is because the 
markets of the world, with the excep- 
tion of England, are closed to her mut- 
ton products. Let the markets of the 
United States be offered to these for- 
eign countries and a deluge of mutton 
and lamb would follow that would 
prove ruinous to the domestic sheep 
breeder. 





Mention this paper when writing to 
Adverstisers. 
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WOOL SHIPMENT REBATES. 





In denying western wool shippers 
the right to recover from the railroad 
companies excess charges prior to the 
date of its decision of March 21, 1912, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
justifies its position in a _ lengthy 
opinion rendered January 7th. 

Arguing’ the case of the National 
Woolgrowers’ association vs. the Ore- 
gon Short Line, and in defense of its 
action in refusing reparation to wool 
shippers prior to March 21, 1912, the 
Commission says: 


“The statute provides that no order 
for reparation shall be made by the 
Commission unless claim is filed with 
it within two years from the time the 
cause of action accrues, and it seems to 
be assumed in many quarters that 
whenever the Commission holds a 
given rate to be unreasonable it will, 
as a matter of course, award repara- 
tion upon the basis of the rate found 
to be reasonable as to all payments 
within the two-year limitation. This 
is by no means so, since it does not 
of necessity follow that because a rate 
is found unreasonable upon a given 
date it has been unreasonable during 
the two years preceding, and repara- 
tion can only be granted where it is 
found that the charge was unreason- 
able when paid. 


“There is no exact standard by which 
the reasonableness of a rate can be 
measured. While there are many facts 
capable of precise determination which 
bear upon that question, the final 
answer is a matter of judgment. The 
traffic official who establishes the rate 
exercises his judgment in the first in- 
stance, and the Commission when it 
revises that rate substitutes its judg- 
ment for that of the traffic official. 
With varying conditions the reason- 
ableness of a rate itself may vary, so 
that the rate which is reasonable today 
may be unreasonable tomorrow. 


“Consider the rates involved in this 
proceeding, namely, those on wool 
from far-western points of production 
to eastern destinations. These rates 
were established many years ago. 
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When established, all the incidents of 
transportation in that country were 
different from what they are now. The 
railroads themselves were much less 
substantial. Traffic was nothing like 
as dense. In the period elapsing be- 
tween the establishment of these rates 
by the carriers and the decision of this 
case by the Commission almost every 
condition which bears upon the reason- 
ableness of a transportation charge by 
rail had undergone a transformation. 
It may well be that the rates were 
entirely reasonable when established, 
although unreasonable when the 
opinion of the Commission was pro- 
mulgated. 


“Assuming this to be so, when did 
these rates cease to be reasonable and 
become unreasonable? Manifestly, this 
point of time is not susceptible of 
exact determination, but is, again, a 
question of judgment. 


“In this case the rates and practices 
themselves which the Commission 
found reasonable were entirely unlike 
those supplanted. The Commission 
established a graded rate, while the rate 
formerly in effect had applied to an 
extensive blanket. In this case it was 
our opinion upon the whole that it 
would be better and more just to 
apply a rate increasing with distance, 
although we have often approved 
group or blanket rates. 


“The Commission established one 
rate for wool in sacks and another for 
baled wool, although in the past from 
most of the territory involved the sack 
rate had been the only one in effect. 


“Under the old system there had 
been either no minimum or a minimum 
of 20,000 pounds. The Commission 
fixed in case of wool in sacks a mini- 
mum of 24,000 pounds for a car 36 feet 
in length, with a proportional increase 
as the length of the car increased, while 
for baled wool a minimum of 32,000 
pounds was established. 


“It appeared from the evidence pro- 
duced upon the investigation that 
formerly the state of the sheep in- 
dustry was such that the old rates 
could be paid with ease, whereas that 
industry, owing to its less prosperous 
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condition, now finds these rates a 
serious burden; that is, the traffic could 
formerly bear a higher rate than at 
present. 


“In every case like this the Commis- 
sion must fix the point of time at 
which the rate becomes unreasonable, 
must determine when shippers were 
entitled, and when carriers ought to 
have established the rate found reason- 
able. Manifestly each case must de- 
pend upon its own facts, and the com- 
plainant must assume the burden of 
showing that the rates paid have been 
unreasonable. In the present instance, 
upon a consideration of the whole 
situation, we are not satisfied that the 
complainant has shown that the rates 
as stated in the tariffs of the carriers 
were unreasonable up to the date of 
our decision, but we do hold that from 
that date the rates and regulations sug- 
gested by the Commission have been 
reasonable, and that the rates and regu- 
lations of the carriers have been un- 
reasonable and unlawful to the extent 
that they have varied from these, from 
which it follows that reparation will 
be awarded upon the basis of the rates 
found reasonable by the Commission, 
from March 21, 1912. 


“Shippers entitled to this reparation 
should present their claims in the first 
instance to the carriers, with a view 
to agreeing, if possible, upon the 
amount due. When an agreement has 
been reached the result, and a state- 
ment showing the shipments on ac- 
count of which the amount is to be re- 
funded, should be laid before the Com- 
mission. If found correct an order will 
be issued for the repayment. If no 
agreement can be reached, then the 
claims must be filed with the Commis- 
sion by petition in the nature of an in- 
tervening petition in this proceeding, 
whereupon the Commission will pro- 
ceed to ascertain the amount due and 
make an order. 


“It should be noted that all claims 
must be filed with the Commission 
within two years from the time the 
freight was delivered, and that a filing 
with the railroad company is not a 
filing with the Commission.”—F. H. B. 
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HON. W. N. COWDEN ON THE 
WOOL TARIFF. 





The following is a copy of a letter 
sent by Hon. W. N. Cowden to the 
Ways and Means Committee of Con- 
gress in reference to the proposed re- 
duction of the tariff on wool: 

“Gentlemen of the Ways and Means 
Committee: I appear before you as a 
representative of the Tri-State Wool 
Growers’ Association. This association 
represents the wool growers of eastern 
Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, and 
northern West Virgina—the section of 
the United States where the majority 
of the Delaine wool of the United 
States is produced. This class of wool 
is everywhere known as the highest 
priced wool, and the most difficult to 
produce, because of the skill and care 
needed in its production. As wool 
growing is the only profitable line of 
stock breeding we can follow on ac- 
count of our hilly country, we are vital- 
ly interested in the tariff law you may 
formulate. I assume that everyone 
who has investigated the cheapness 
with which wool is grown in Australia 
and South America, our chief compe- 
ting countries, will not wonder at our 
interest in the law you may enact. We 
know that our life or death depends on 
your conclusions. We assume that the 
policy of the government in the future, 
as in the past, will be to raise the great- 
er part of its revenue from a tariff on 
imported products. It is assumed also 
that in the coming revision of the tar- 
iff downward to which all parties were 
pledged in the last political campaign, 
you will not discriminate against any 
useful industry. The American farmer 
is fully convinced that the present tar- 
iff law does not afford him the protec- 
tion the importance of his occupation 
deserves. To prove this statement, we 
need not go further than schedule K. 
We refer only to the wool growers’ 
part of schedule K, as the wool manu- 
facturers have steadily gained in rates 
and treasury decisions, until they have 
practically the entire market without 
competition, while the protection of 
wool has not kept pace with the growth 
of population. The only reason for this 
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condition is that the price has steadily 
declined until the clips of 1910, 1911 
were sold on nearly a free trade basis, 
as any one can see that will look at the 
sale of wool in London or Me?bourne, 
where wool was often sold as high and 
sometimes higher than we sold the 
same grade in the United States. 
Some one greatly deceived our good 
President about schedule K, leading 
him to believe that the crookedness 
that secured the rates of the Dingley 
law, was the work of the wool growers 
and he proclaimed from Winona to the 
Atlantic and Pacific that schedule K 














W. N. COWDEN, of Ohio 


was “indefensible.” Later, I am glad 
to say, he exonerated the wool grow- 
ers from any crookedness in the pass- 
age of that bill. The cards were again 
stacked against us in the passage of 
the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

The Tri-State Association sent a 
delegation to meet this committee, in- 
structed to ask for some changes in 
schedule K, but when we got to Wash- 
ington, we were everywhere told that 
we must not open up schedule K or 
we would be put on the free list. We 
afterwards learned that a few woolen 
manufacturers had a meeting in Chi- 
cago with some ranchmen and persuad- 
ed them that the Dingley rates must be 
left alone or we lose all. The above 
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in connection with the “skirting 
clause” that has taken off part of the 
11 cents per pound we were promised, 
and promises concerning wastes and 
noils and with the innocent introduc- 
tion of class 3 wools to be used for 
carpets alone as originally intended by 
the tariff of ’67, but used for all pur- 
poses (these wools come in at from 4 
to 7 cents, mostly 4 cents) with other 
considerations, has convinced us that 
we have not had a square deal and 
we look to you for redress. 

Our association in common with the 
National association believes this re- 
dress can only come by changing the 
classification of schedule K, putting 
all classes in one. The present classi- 
fication was first adopted in the tar- 
iff law of 1867, and was well adapted 
to the conditions then existing. But 
the changes in the quality of wool all 
over the world, especially the inven- 
tions in manufacturing machinery by 
which almost any fleece can _ be 
combed, has rendered that classification 
obsolete. We believe that the scoured 
pound should be the unit of value, in- 
stead of the grease pound. This is nota 
radical change as all wool now is bought 
and sold on the estimated scoured 
pound. It need not be objected 
that there are no experts to estimate 
the per cent of loss, because it is com- 
mon knowledge that now our experts 
seldom miss the correct scoured pound 
content more than one or two per cent. 
Such a classification brings the whole 
transaction to an honest basis and 
would be an advantage to importers, 
manufacturers and growers. 

The treasury report that the wool 
grower receives 45 per cent protection 
is known to be incorrect by every wool 
grower when he feels his pocketbook 
and may be found incorrect by anyone 
that will make the calculation. If we 
received the promised 11 cents per 
pound straight it might be something 
near correct. But I have shown that 
we only get 11 cents on paper. During 
the life of the Wilson bill, which some 
of us Democrats very distinctly recol- 
lect, we had in connection with it a 
panic and a drought that taxed us to the 
utmost to winter our stock and still 
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with these discouragements, Justice, 
Bateman & Company of Philadelphia 
report that the lowest price at which 
they sold Delaine wool was 17% cents 
per pound. Our last three clips sold 
at an average of 22 cents per pound. 
Where is the 11 cents per pound pro- 
tection? A consideration that should 
have great weight in deciding the tar- 
iff problem is that our markets are 
the result of our high civilization— 
made by our taxes and modes of life, 
and we are thus handicapped if the 
semi-civilized’ nations enter these 
markets on an equality with us. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, we only 
ask for a square deal. We ask no 
more and will be satisfied with no less. 
We are ready to go on the free list 
when all others go there, but so long 
as we pay tariff to every other indus- 
try, we must have some tariff in re- 
turn. 

As announced in the platform of the 
Farmers’ National Congress, ‘We will 
oppose with our influence and punish 
with our votes any man or party that 
discriminates against us in a tariff 
law.’ ” 





BOSTON WOOL TRADE ASSO- 
CIATION. 





Believing that sheep men today are 
more than ever before interested in im- 
proving the handling of their wool, the 
Boston Wool Trade Association offers 
the following suggestions, which are in 
line with Australian methods of pre- 
paring wool for market: 

Tags should be packed separately 
and so marked. 

Corral sweepings have no value and 
should be thrown away. 

All bucks regardless of grade should 
be shorn and packed separately. 

All dead wool should be packed sep- 
arately and so marked. 

All black sheep should be cut out be- 
fore shearing and this wool kept dis- 
tinctly from contact with white fleeces 
and marked “Black Wool.” 

Whenever possible wool from ewes, 
wethers and yearlings should be 
packed separately and each so marked. 

For tying fleeces, four-ply paper 


twine is recommended. It costs but 
one cent per pound more than single 
ply, is larger and easier to handle and 
stays tied. If paper twine is not avail- 
able we recommend the use of four 
and one-half finished India three-ply 
twine. 

Much wool is lost annually through 
the bursting of the mouths of sacks. 
This can be overcome by the use of a 
stronger twine, Andover six-ply, used 
by all eastern wool houses. In no 
case should sisal or jute twine be used, 
either in tying fleeces or sewing the 
mouths of bags. 

Packing machine-sewed bags inside 
out with the selvage showing, greatly 
facilitates running the seam when op- 
ening the sack. 

Sheep sheds in connection with 
shearing plants, often rightly called 
“sweat sheds” should be provided with 
ample ventilation, especially ‘in the 
roof, so that the shorn wool will con- 
tain no unnatural moisture. 


BOSTON WOOL TRADE ASS’N. 
GEO. W. BENEDICT, Sec. 





OHIO SHEEP SHEARING 
CONTEST. 





The next annual sheep shearing to 
take place at the Ohio State University 
will be on Thursday, April 10th. Last 
year’s contests were the most interest- 
ing in my many years’ experience in 
the conduct of such educational exhi- 
bitions. We have assurance from va- 
rious sources that the 1913 shearing 
contest which will take place in the 
Live Stock |Judging pavilion of the 


‘Ohio State University at Columbus, 


will be the best patronized and most 
interesting of any thus far. We already 
have guarantees of liberal cash pre- 
miums—there will be qualified judges 
to pass upon the work, and we will 
have the best of sheep for the shear- 
ing. I hope that there will be a large 
attendance of shepherds from over the 
State of Ohio and other parts of the 
country. It is immaterial as to the 
weather for the reason that we have 
ample accommodations for the crowd 
which may attend. These shearings 


have developed into a gathering of 
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more sheep men than on any other oc- 
casion excepting at our State Fair, in 
the State of Ohio. Programs of the 
shearing, giving the various prizes, list 


of judges, etc., will be available for dis-@ 


tribution the latter part of March, and 
will be sent to anyone upon request. | 
would like to emphasize the fact that 
all contestants are requested to send in 
their names as desiring to enter the 
contests, so that we may have our plans 
well perfected on the day of the shear- 
ing. 
C. I. PLUMB. 
Columbus, Ohio. 





WOOL IMPORTS. 





The following is a statement of the 
Imports of Wool, unmanufactured, into 
the United States during the month of 
January, 1913. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
Class 1, Clothing.. 7,052,454 1,569,547 
Class 2, Combing... 1,452,238 395,346 
Class 3, Carpet........10,836,914 1,580,776 





WOOL GROWERS’ MEETING. 





Under the auspices of the National 
Wool Warehouse & Storage company 
and the Utah Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, several meetings of Utah sheep- 
men have recently been held in Salt 
Lake and other Utah cities for the 
purpose of discussing the best methods 
of preparing and marketing wool. 
These meetings have been addressed 
by Mr. Holliday of the Warehouse, 
Mr. J. C. Mackay and Secretary C. B. 
Stewart of the Utah Wool Growers 
Association. 


The purpose of the meetings have 
been to discuss the Methods of Mar- 
keting and Preparing Wool. They have 
been well attended and marked by in- 
telligent discussion. As a result of the 
meeting in Salt ake March 7 and 8th, 
about two million pounds of wool has 


been signed up for the National Wool 
Warehouse of Chicago. The failure of 


the buyers to make offers on the new 
clip has led the growers to take this 
method of insuring a market for their 
wool. 
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Changes in the Eastern Sheep Industry 


T SEEMS to be a law of Nature 
| that all things change, nothing 

stands still. Whether it be growth, 
development, or decay, a change is con- 
stantly taking place; the status of to- 
day is different from that of yesterday, 
that of tomorrow will be different from 
both. Each succeeding generation of 
men differs from their ancestors, and 
as they are different so are their acti- 
vities in industry, in society, in govern- 
ment. At certain times and at certain 
places these changes have been sudden 
and violent; more often have they been 
slow and gradual, hardly perceptible 
except in the perspective of 
The latter seems the more 


history. 


By ROSCOE WOOD 


while west of this is the range country 
where sheep raising is a business of it- 
self and the territory wools are grown. 
The eastern part is again practically 
divided by the Allegheny mountains, 
east of them being the Atlantic Coast 
states while on the opposite side is the 
central section. Fifty years ago 75 per 
cent of the sheep in the United States 
were in the eastern country; according 
to the latest statistics obtainable there 
are today about 35 per cent, while the 
actual numbers in the far eastern 
states have materially decreased; and 
yet 90 per cent of the sheep owners in 
the United States are east of the Mis- 


country during and following the Civil 
War. From that time to the-present 
the sheep industry in the far east has 
shown a steady decline, both in num- 
bers of sheep and of men raising them. 

The causes of this may here be 
briefly noted. The rapid growth of 
manufacturing and with it the neces- 
sary accompaniment of large cities 
created a great demand for food pro- 
ducts especially of the dairy and the 
garden, farm products which must 
necessarily be grown close to their 
market, requiring much labor and in- 
tensive methods of cultivation. Farms 
advantageously located for these pur- 
poses and whose owners were 





natural and is less likely to 
work injury to the individual 
or the community because of 
the greater ability to adjust 
themselves to such change, 
and the causes seem more ap- 
parent. 

The change in the condition 
of any industry does not oc- 
cur without a reason. Seldom 
can a change be attributed to 
a single cause for modern life 
and industry is too complex 
and interdependent, but a 
combination of factors work- 
ing simultaneously bring 














about new conditions. So it is 
with the business of sheep and 
wool growing in the eastern states of 
this country. The story of the various 
changes in the sheep business in this 
great section can be understood only 
the light of the general development of 
this country, and those taking place 
now only by noting some that have oc- 
curred in the recent past. And as in 
most industrial changes the great im- 
pelling factor has been financial profit 
or the lack of it. 


As generally understood tie divid- 
ing line of the sheep industry of this 
country is the Missouri river, east of 
that being the agricultural states where 
sheep area part of the general farming 
business and fleece wools are raised, 


A SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO SHROPSHIRE 


With this decrease in the 
sheep business as a whole has also 
come in many places a decided change 
in the character of the industry. 


souri river. 


In the early days sheep were raised 
for their wool fine wool was in de- 
mand and brought what would now 
seem as fancy prices, and there was 
practically no mutton market. Sheep 
were nearly all of Merino blood, and 
so long as high wool prices obtained 
they continued of this character. But 
this business early reached its zenith 
in the far east and began to decline 
almost as soon as it was well starting 
in the central states whither it had 
moved with the development of the 


alive to their opportunities 
naturally had no place for 
sheep, while farms not pos- 
sessing these advantages of lo- 
cation, as the younger genera- 
tion went to the cities to work 
in the mills or west to grow up 
with the country, actually. de- 
teriorated and some were 
even abandoned, while those 
farmers remaining lost inter- 
est in sheep and preferred to 


get a little money every week 





or month from a few cows 
and chickens than to wait six 
months or a-year to take a 
larger profit from a flock of 
During this time wool prices 
declined, the Merinos of that time were 
not adapted to mutton purposes, there 
was no demand for mutton, the sheep 
were sold off as unprofitable, and later 
when wool prices advanced and mut- 
ton became marketable they were not 
replaced. Today in these eastern 
states there are scarcely more than one 
quarter of the sheep there were fifty 
years ago, and what sheep there are 
are nearly all of the mutton breeds. 


sheep. 


In the central states the sheep busi- 
ness has followed a slightly different 
course from that of the east, except in 
those sections close to large centers of 
population where it has been much the 
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same. However, this embraces a large 
territory, a more fertile soil, and gen- 
eral farming with stock raising as the 
important part has been followed while 
the dairy districts have comprised a 
smaller percentage of the whole. When 
wool prices declined these farmers held 
to their sheep for a time and some of 
them crossed their Merino ewes with 
mutton rams and sold the lambs with 
profitable results. This crossing of the 
old Merino flocks became general in 
most sections except in Ohio and some 
parts of Michigan, but the trouble 
came when the old ewes wore out and 
had to be replaced. 
crossbred ewe lambs, but results from 
them were disappointing both in wool 
and in the quality of the lambs; some 
bought purebred mutton ewes, mostly 
black-faces, and while these have been 
successful in some sections in others 
they have not; some simply quit when 
their old Merino ewes were gone. In 
those sections which have maintained 
a fairly constant number of sheep on 
their farms will be found the flocks 
carrying pure or nearly pure Merino 
blood, generally of a type which pro- 
duces a fairly good carcass of mutton 
as well as a good fleece of wool. In 
some sections breeding has been prac- 
tically dispensed with and the farms 
given over to feeding and fattening 
sheep and lambs, a business which has 
assumed proportions important to the 
general industry. 


The sheep industry in the east, like 
every other business, has competition 
to meet and obstacles to overcome. As 
an industry it must fight with other 
industries for its place in the general 
maintenance and growth of the coun- 
try and its people; the individual 
grower ever finds many forces seeking 
to restrain him in his efforts to grow 
lambs and wool to his own profit. That 
many farmers who should or have 
raised sheep are not doing so is not to 
be denied, and it is perhaps well to look 
to some of the causes of the absence of 
sheep from these farms. Some men 
naturally do not like sheep; they have 
no business with them. Some quit be- 
cause the sheep did not show a profit 
without any care and with but very 


Some kept the. 
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little feed. Many men have quit rais- 
ing sheep because of the great fluctua- 
tions in the prices they were able to 
get for their wool, which many times 
have been due to tariff agitation. In 
some places the dogs have driven out 
the sheep. But probably one of the 
worst foes of the farmer sheepman has 
been the stomach worm; wherever this 
pest has made its appearance it has 
worked havoc with the flock. If the 
lambs did not die they failed to make 
any profitable growth, so that the total 
loss has been enormous. This caused 
many to quit and it still remains one 
of the worst enemies of the sheep in 
the farm states but with more system- 
atic handling of sheep and pastures and 
the use of preventatives it is being 
driven out in most sections and the 
losses minimized. 

A peculiar feature of this business is 
that whenever an increase or a de- 
crease is made in the amount of live 
stock on the average farm the sheep is 
the animal that is considered the sur- 
plus; horses, cows, and hogs are con- 
sidered a part of the farm, part of the 
working capital, but sheep are simply 
surplus, an extra crop which they grow 
if there is room after all the staple 
crops are provided for. As an illustra- 
tion of this, in 1911, when forage and 
grains were high in price and many 
farms were short of the necessary feed 
the first thing to go was the sheep, re- 
gardless of the fact that sheep prices 
were then very low, specially in com- 
parison with other live stock, and there 
was a great chance for an advance in 
values which actually 
soon. 


came very 


To denote specific changes that are 
now in the process of working out is 
very difficult. Different sections of the 
east, as in the west, have different con- 
ditions to meet, and according to the 
locality does the industry assume a dif- 
ferent phase. Some sections devote 
their main attention to early lamb 
raising, some for the winter markets, 
as in parts of Ohio and Maryland, and 
many for the spring and early summer 
as in Kentucky and Virginia; other 
sections give all their attention to feed- 
ing and fattening as in parts of Michi- 
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gan and the corn belt states. If there 
is one tendency that can be noted it is 
this localizing certain phases of the 
industry in certain places. That this 
will work to the advantage of the in- 
dustry we believe, because it will aid 
and necessitate organization, which 
will do more than any other one factor 
to bring improved methods of growing 
and marketing both lambs and wool 
and impress upon the general public 
the importance of the industry as a 
whole. 

Another change that we believe is 
now working is the dispersal of many 
pure bred flocks which are either going 
to market or into the hands of men 
who have no regard for their breeding 
nor any idea of their value. Primarily, 
of course, this going out of business is 
due to lack of profit, but there is nat- 
urally a reason for this and it is to be 
found in two things, the practical clos- 
ing of the market on the western range 
for eastern raised rams, and the lack of 
knowledge or disregard of the farmer 
sheepman for pure bred rams. The 
former is logical and due to the nat- 
ural development of the country and 
the sheep business; for the latter we 
must look for another reason and we 
believe it is to be found to a great ex- 
tent in the general hazy idea that the 
continual crossing of breeds is the way 
to get the most profitable sheep. Too 
many men think that if they cross a 
mutton ram on a Merino ewe they 
have an ideal sheep; but when they 
get the cross and try to go on breed- 
ing they do not know how to proceed 
because they have no definite ideal nor 
a fixed purpose in their breeding. Too 
often the result is that they think any- 
thing that is a ram is good enough for 
their purpose and they are willing to 
pay but little if any more than such 
animal is worth for market purposes. 
The crossing of breeds has been the 
curse of the live stock industry in 
America and nowhere has it worked 


greater damage than in the sheep busi- 
ness. 


Ever since the inception of a mutton 
market, commission men and packers 
have been advising sheep growers to 
cross their flocks and raise a mutton 
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sheep; they have had no regard for the 


conditions under which those sheep 
For years anything 
that showed up at the market with a 
sign of Merino blood was immediately 


tabooed as too pelty and the mutton 


must be produced. 


would taste woolly; just as if the wool 
reached through the hide into the meat. 


Naturally the farmer or the drover 
who had bought the sheep went 
back to the farm and_ the little 


flock of sheep with this message from 


the great market centers; the 


To the results can be 
traced some of the reasons why today 


and 
farmer listened. 
more farmers are not raising sheep. 
lor all of these men failed to note that 
the conditions of the average American 
farm are so different from those that 
obtain in the native home of the mutton 
breeds that these latter are not best 


adapted to general American condi- 
tions. While no man advocates a re- 
turn to the old-fashioned Merino of 


years ago for the average farmer, for 
mutton will ever be an important part 
of the sheep, at the same time the com- 
mon flocks of this country must carry 
of Merino blood; 
and the purer they are bred along gen- 


a large percentage 
eral-purpose lines the more profitable 
will they be to their grower. The more 
far-sighted market men already realize 


- 
and admit this, while those fe 


"Ww sec- 
tions which have followed this line of 
breeding show by their bank accounts 
that they are right. 

Tariff agitation with attendant wool 
prices that have been low compared 
with prices three or four years ago and 
also compared with other farm pro- 
ducts, and a general feeling that values 
of sheep and wool are more affected 
by political changes than are other 
values, continues to influence the aver- 
age farmer adversely to the growing 
Contrasted with this fluctua- 
tion of sheep prices is the compara- 
tively steady price level of dairy pro- 
ducts to which 


of sheep. 


is added another in- 
ducement to too many farmers, viz., 
that they get some cash for their milk 
and butter several times during the 
year while sheep bring in the money 
but two or three times. 


The dairy cow has been and con- 
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tinues the great competitor of the sheep 
in many of farm dis- 
tricts, and in some places put the latter 
off the In those places where 


conditions permit of 


these eastern 
map. 
dairying being 
made a special industry the sheep can 
not expect to find a place. But many 
general farmers who are not thus fav- 
orably situated for dairying have sold 
their sheep and put cows in their place 
without calculating the comparative 
With the advance 
in prices of grain crops and the rise 
in land values has still remained the 


costs and profits. 


old idea of many men that sheep re- 
quired much pasture which did not 
bring in money like a cultivated crop, 
and as these farms did not have enough 
land which could be used only for pas- 
ture the sheep had to go; for they have 
not learned how to grow sheep econo- 
these 


mically under changed condi- 


tions. The average farmer will change 
his entire system of farming quicker 
and more easily than he will improve 
his old methods, so that many of them 
have chosen to take up dairying and 
follow new methods rather than im- 
prove their growing of sheep and try 


to make the latter more profitable. 
One of the greatest problems of the 

that of 

enters in favor of the sheep. 


eastern farmer, labor, here 
Cows 
require steady, constant, careful atten- 
tion every day in the year, and lots of 
it. On the other hand the main labor 
with a flock of sheep comes in the 
winter and spring when a farmer is 
least occupied with regular farm work 
while during the busy summer months 
the sheep pick their own living and 
keep on growing with but compara- 
The 


sheep as soil improvers is relatively 


tively little attention. value of 
much greater than any other animal, 
and the labor necessary to the proper 
applying of their manure to the land 
is less. Comparative records of farm- 
ers who have kept sheep and cows 


under has 


these general conditions 
shown the sheep far more profitable 
relatively than the cow. When ewes 
in flocks of 50 to 90 head have aver- 
aged gross returns for a number of 


years of $8 to $10 per head annually, 
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some idea of the net profit in them can 
be had. 

In this central section as a whole the 
number of sheep has decreased but 
little if any, but it has hardly increased 
in proportion with the growth of the 
country and the increase in other 
classes of live stock; whether or not 
sheep will increase will depend upon 
the comparative profits to be derived 
from them and from other farm pro- 
ducts. In an agricultural country the 
sheep must demonstrate his 
ability to bring in his owner a profit, 
and any time he 


always 


do so he 
ceases to be a part of the farm opera- 
tions. 


fails to 


That there are conditions under 
which he can not compete with some 
other branch of farming goes without 
at the time there are 
many places where he can make good 


saying ; same 
that he has never had a chance. Those 
lands capable of intensive cultivation 
and lying close to large cities will 
always be devoted exclusively to dairy- 
ing and the raising of those food pro- 
ducts which must be marketed close to 
their source, but the great majority of 
farmers are not so situated that they 
can specialize in any one line and for 
everyone of them the sheep has a place 
in their business, because he utilizes 
many products that would otherwise 
be waste, whatever grass or grain that 
he does require he markets to the best 
advantage, he enriches the soil, and he 
requires the minimum amount of labor. 





DRY IN AFRICA. 





The following extract from a letter 
recently received from Cape Colony 
gives one aspect of the condition of 
agricultural affairs in that part of the 
world :—“Things are in an exceedingly 
bad state, and I have an idea that the 
towns will only realize how bad they 
when find the decrease in 
business which is bound to follow. I 
suppose it must rain some day, but will 
it do so whilst there are any stock to 
benefit by it? The planting 
will be past in three weeks’ 
time, and even if it rained the oxen are 
too thin to be used to the best ad- 
vantage.”—London Wool Record. 


are they 


maize 
season 
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PURE CLOTH LAW. 





The National Laundrymen’s Associ- 
ation is sending out the following cir- 
cular in each package of laundry: 

“The Laundrymen’s National as- 
sociation of America, comprising the 
largest and best laundries of the United 
States, has inaugurated a Nation-wide 
campaign that has for its object the 
enactment of a federal law to make 
compulsory the correct labeling of 
fabrics. 

Conditions today are such that it 
is almost impossible to determine what 
is being purchased. 

Cottons are sold for linens; mercer- 
ized cottons are market “Silk”; woolen 
fabrics consist principally, of cotton 
and much of the so-called “Pure Silk” 
is weighted with zinc, tin, lead and 
other metals. 

It seems to be the theory that if 
the products look all right and will 
SELL, there is nothing else to be con- 
sidered. The question of how they 
will wear, and whether they can be 
laundered or dry cleaned is not con- 
sidered. 

In no other civilized country is 
there such a deplorable state of affairs 
in this respect as in the United States, 
England, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land and Australia all have laws cov- 
ering proper branding of textile goods. 

The people of the United States 
have an opportunity now to bring 
about conditions that will enable them 
to know beyond a doubt the exact na- 
ture of the fabrics they are getting, 
but quick action is necessary. 

There is a measure in Congress at 
the present time known as the Mur- 
dock Bill (H. R. 25685) which pro- 
vides for 

“The labeling and tagging of all 
fabrics and articles of clothing in- 
tended for sale which enter into 

Interstate Commerce, and provid- 

ing penalties for misbranding.” 

It is designed to correct AND 
WILL ABSOLUTELY CORRECT 
the practice of misbranding. 

After this bill becomes a law, all 
goods, articles or fabrics stamped 
“Pure Wool” will be pure wool, and 


will never have been used in the man- 
ufacture of any other article. Further- 
more, it will be sheep’s wool. 

When a fabric is composed in part 
of pure wool and in part of mungo, 
shoddy or extract, it will be marked 
in plain letters “Mixed Goods” and 
the label will show the proportion of 
each contained therein. 


The same will be true of silk, linen, 
and cotton goods—the label on each 
will tell the purchaser exactly what is 
being bought. 

It is one of the best bills for the 
PEOPLE ever introduced in congress 
and should be passed. 

If it is passed it will only be be- 
cause the people have brought stronger 
pressure to bear on their congressman 
than the manufacturers. 

If you are interested in securing an 
honest label law as applied to fabrics, 
won’t you write your congressman to- 
day? 

Write him respectfully, directing 
his attention to this bill and ask that 
he vote for it.” 








Every effort will be made to 
keep our advertising pages 
clean and free from fakes. 
We therefore ask our readers 
to do their business with the 
firms that advertise in these 
pages. 




















SHEEP IN ARIZONA. 





The total number of sheep of shear- 
ing age in Arizona on April 15, 1910, 
was 916,600, representing an increase 
of 37.1 per cent, as compared with the 
number on June 1, 1900 (668,000). 
The approximate production of wool 
during 1909 was 919,000 fleeces, weigh- 
ing 5,504,000 pounds and valued at 
$984,000. Of these totals about 22 per 
cent represent estimates. The number 
of fleeces produced in 1909 was 16.1 
per cent greater than in 1899. The 
average weight per fleece in 1909 was 
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6 pounds, as compared with 4.2 pounds 
in 1899, and the average value per 
pound was 18 cents, as compared with 
13 cents in 1899. 


AN APPRECIATION. 





To the National Wool Grower: 

Along with the receipt for my dues 
I received the CLEAN COST COM- 
PUTER which you so kindly enclosed. 
This is just what I needed and it will 
be worth as much to me as my dues 
amount to. I have learned more 
about the basis of wool values through 
your paper than I ever knew, in fact 
the National Wool Grower is the only 
paper that has handled this subject 
from the stand point of the sheep men. 
I had never thought much about wool 
previous to taking the National Wool 
Grower and lots of sheep men are ex- 
actly in my fix. 

I think all of us should send the 
Association $5.00. It is not very much 
and we can well afford it, especially 
this year when the tariff is sure to be 
changed. I understand that when the 
association sends men to Washington 
to represent us it only pays their trav- 
eling expense. If you can get men to 
work for their expenses the sheep men 
in whose interest the work is done 
ought to at least be willing to pay the 
expense. Most of us could not leave 
our business for such work under any 
circumstances and I| think that our rep- 
resentatives should be paid for their 
service in addition to their traveling 
expenses. I will get you some new 
members in the near future. 

C. X. JENES. 





SHEARING LAMBS. 


In all Australian wool quotations 
it will be noted that lambs’ wool is al- 
ways quoted. This is because in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand most of the 
lambs are shorn. These lambs yield 
from. two to four pounds of wool that 
is generally very soft and much sought 
after by manufacturers of high grade 
underwear. This lambs’ wool is fre- 
quently sold as high as 40 cents per 


pound, but it shrinks in scouring very 
little. 
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CHANGES IN FOREST 
RESERVE REGULATIONS 


Under date of March 5th the Dis- 
trict Forester at Ogden, Utah, has 
written us a very interesting letter 
relative to certain changes in the reg- 
ulations governing grazing on the Na- 
tional forests. As these matters are ot 
to wool growers 
herewith publish the letter: 


ereat interest we 


“Your letter of March 3 is received. 
This office has just been advised of a 
number of important and interesting 
changes which have been made in the 
regulations governing the administra- 
tion of the grazing business within 
National Forests. These new regula- 
tions took effect on March 1. In the 
main they do not affect the privileges 
already held by permittees, but they 
extend to the local officers power and 
authority to co-operate with the stock- 
men in enforcing special rules on the 
range, when such rules are desired by 
the stockmen and are consistent with 
the advancement of 
stock interest. 


live- 
Under the heading of 
Boards’ 


forest and 


‘Advisory the 


new regula- 
tions include a paragraph which pro- 
vides : 

“Upon request from and with the 
approval of an officially recognized 
advisory board, representing a ma- 
jority of the permittees to be affected, 
the District Forester may _ establish 
special rules to regulate the use and 
occupancy of the range and to pre- 
vent damage to the forest lands, such 
rules to be binding upon and observed 
by all permittees grazing stock within 
the range involved. Such conditions 
as may be necessary may be imposed 
upon the handling of permitted stock, 
the employment of herders to confine 
the stock to the allotted ranges, the 
distribution of stock, the enforcement 
of State livestock laws, and the con- 
struction of permanent improvements 
to protect the forest or facilitate the 
handling of permitted stock.” 


The authority granted forest offi- 
cers under the regulations existing 
prior to March 1, allowed the enforce- 
ment of only such rules as were neces- 
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sary to prevent damage to forest in- 
terest. The regulations were negative 
and did not permit of the enforcement 
of special rules aimed to facilitate the 
advantageous handling of stock upon 
the range from the stockman’s inter- 
est when such rules were only second- 
ary or of minor importance as affect- 


ing forest interests. 


The new regulatian, however, is 
positive and constructive, and gives to 
the Forest Officers power to co-oper- 
ate with live stock associations in en- 
forcing special rules desired by them, 
even though such special rules have 
only a secondary or indirect bearing 
upon the immediate interests of the 
forest. A great many cases have been 
called to our attention, where the 
stockmen of a given community, using 
a definite range in a National 
Forest, have desired to put into effect 
certain special rules for the handling 
of stock. 


unit 


In some cases they have desired to 
hire herders to look after all the stock 
upon the range unit. In other cases 
they have desired to restrict gathering 
of stock or the driving of stock upon 
the range to certain definite dates in 
order to avoid the promiscuous driv- 
ing and harrying the stock on _ the 
range. 


In some cases they have desired 
to co-operate merely for the purpose 
of salting. In others, co-operation 
for the purpose of gathering the stock 
and delivering them to their owners 
at the close of the grazing season has 
been desired. Very frequently suth 
plans of co-operation are approved by 
ninety or ninety-five per cent of the 
users, and a stubborn, or selfish, or 
uninteresting attitude on the part of 
the remaining five or ten per cent 
has resulted in disrupting and spoil- 
ing the well thought out plans of the 
overwhelming majority. 

Under the 
quoted, when 


new regulations above 
the stockmen desire to 
put into effect any special regulations 
on their particular range, the District 
Forester has authority to enforce such 
regulations upon the few dissenting 
owners, regardless of selfish protest. 
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Another very important new reg- 
ulation is the following: 

“Livestock associations, which 
have received official recognition from 
the Forest Service, may be granted 
permits to construct upon the ranges 
occupied by their members, corrals, 
drift and division fences, roads, trails, 
sources of water supply, and other 
forms of permanent improvements 
designed to protect the Forest lands or 
to facilitate the handling of permitted 
stock. In cases where the total cost 
of construction is met by the associa- 
tion, no part being contributed by the 
government, the District Forester may 
in his discretion stipulate and agree 
in the permit that during a period of 
ten years following the construction 
of an improvement, all permittees who 
are allowed to place stock upon the 
range controlled or benefited by the 
improvement, will be required to pay 
into the treasury of the association 
an amount equal to their pro rata 
share of the cost of constructing the 
improvement, provided that the im- 
provement has been and is being main- 
tained in serviceable condition by the 
association. The _ initial pro rata 
charge will be determined by dividing 
the amount expended by the full num- 
ber of stock which may be grazed upon 
the range controlled or directly bené- 
fited by the improvement, but a re- 
duction of ten per cent of the original 
amount to cover benefit and deprecia- 
tion will be made during each of the 
nine succeeding years, and after the 
tenth year the improvement will be- 
come the property of the government. 
Stock which is exempted from permit 
by the regulations will not be subject 
to assessment under this rule.” 


The foregoing regulation is certain 
to result in a great many range 
provements 
the National 
where 


im- 
constructed upon 
Forests in the future, 
construction would not 
have been undertaken under previous 
regulations. There has been quite a 
widespread demand for a provision of 
this sort, and its adoption was strong- 


being 


such 


ly urged by the National advisory 
boards appointed by the National 


Wool Growers’ association and the 
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American National Livestock associ- 
ation. 

Another change of considerable in- 
terest to stockmen grazing on the Na- 
tional Forests is that the maximum re- 
duction which will be made in the per- 
mit granted any regular user, in order 
to provide range for new owners, has 
been reduced from twenty to ten per 
cent in the case of owners of improved 
ranch property used in connection with 
the stock. Permittees who do not 
own ranch property dependent upon 
the stock are still subject to the max- 
imum twenty per cent reduction. 
However, another rule has been adopt- 
ed which will, to a large extent, make 
the foregoing provision inoperative by 
avoiding the necessity of reductions 
on regular permittees excepting in 
very unusual cases. This is, that in 
the transfer of permits to purchasers 
a ten per cent reduction will be made 
where the number of stock transferred 
is in excess of the protective limit, and 
both ranch property and stock are 
purchased. The provision already con- 
tained in the regulations, providing 
for a twenty per cent reduction when 
only the stock are purchased, the num- 
ber is in excess of the protective limit, 
and the new owner already owns 
ranch property commensurate with 
the number of stock involved, has 
been continued in the new regulations 
the same as existing prior to March 1. 
The surplus thus secured by the ten 
and twenty per cent reductions will 
be used in lieu of sliding scale reduc- 
tions to prevent injury to range or 
forest, or to allow permits to qualified 
beginners, as the case may be. 

Under the previous regulations and 
instructions, division of grazing per- 
mits below the protective limit was 
not permissible. For the purpose of 
facilitating distribution and making 
the grazing privilege contribute to the 
prosperity and support of as 
people as possible, compatible with 
sound management, this _ restriction 
has been removed; and, in the future, 
permits below the protective limit may 
be divided by sale and purchase as 
may be warranted by the governing 
influence of supply and demand. 


many 


The local forest officers are exceed- 
ingly well pleased with the changes 
made in the regulations. All of the 
more important modifications have in 
the past been strongly advocated by 
the local officers. The provisions for 
co-operation in range management and 
range improvement, and the adoption 
of a plan allowing the majority of the 
stockmen interested to require the en- 
forcement of special rules necessary to 
make the range of greatest use and 
value to the local communities, and 
the authority granted Forest officers 
which prevents a stubborn minority 
from defeating the plans of progress 
advanced by the majority of stockmen 
interested, will be particularly ad- 
vantageous in handling stock on the 
forest where the average ownership 
is small, and where co-operation in 
range management is essential to the 
profitable use of the range on a small 
scale.” 








To Sheepmen: 


When you have something to 
sell advertise it in the pages of 
the National Wool Grower 




















ENCOURAGING 
SHEEP INDUSTRY 





Around Bmidji, Minnesota, there is 
a great deal of waste land which is 
largely gone to weeds. The land has 
not been subdued and is not fitted for 
agricultural purposes. In order to en- 
courage the settlement of this land 
and to bring about a higher state of 
fertility, the Commercial club of 
Bmidji is arranging with G. B. Pope 
of Miles City, Montana to ship a train 
load of sheep to that point and graze 
them during the summer. It is 
thought that by this method the weeds 
nr trash can be eradicated and the 
iand become useful and valuable for 
crop production. 





Of course the wool growers of this 
country must understand that if they 
do not want and ask for a tariff upon 
wool the chances are that they will 
not receive any. 
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WOOL SALES. 

London wool sales for the year 1913 
will open January 14, March 4th, April 
22nd, July 1st, September 23d and No- 
vember 25th. Every year a series of 
these sales are held and the above dates 
cover the sales for 1913. 





ADVERTISING PAYS. 

On Ohio sheep breeder inserted an 
advertisement of Hampshire sheep in 
the January issue of this paper. He 
now writes, “The add I put in your 
paper brought me a customer from 
Maine to whom I sold $250.00 worth.” 





A FAIR EXCHANGE. 





The establishment of the new Re- 
public in China has sounded the death 
knell of the pigtail in that nation. As a 
mark of progressiveness the chinese 
are being barbered like civilized peo- 
ple. In some provinces certain days 
are set aside for haircutting. This of 
course has produced an immense sup- 
ply of human hair and it has given 
rise to a flourishing if transient indus- 
try. Reports from Bradford, England, 
are to the effect that 420 bales of 
Chinese hair have recently been re- 
ceived there. Of this amount 20,000 
pounds has been combed into tops and 
sold at 19 cents per pound, it is stated 


for the manufacture of high grade 
belting. 
As the pigtail disappears from 


China, woolen cloth will replace the 
silk and cotton garments so long worn 
by that people. China until recent 
years has been a very limited user of 
wool, but lately considerable amounts 
have been purchased in Australia for 
Chinese account. 





DROUGHT IN AFRICA. 





A communication from Bloemfon- 
tein, despatched last December, says: 
—“We are suffering terribly here from 
drought. Over 400,000 lambs have 
died in this country alone, and now 
both sheep and cattle are beginning to 
die. There is absolutely no 
the outlook 


grass 


whatever, and 
bad.” 


is very 
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“THE ONLY PAINT THAT/ SCOURED PERFECTLY-” 


/ 
Wyoming Experiment/[ Station Bulletin 93 





KEMP’S AUSTRALIAN BRANDING LIQUID is the Most Practical and Satisfactory brand for 


for Western conditions. 


KEMP’S Goes Further than the Crude Brands—Scours out at the Mill and Saves the User Money. 


Read the Following Evidence 


NATIONAL WOOL WAREHOUSE & STORAGE C6. state in their educational 


letters to sheepmen: 


“The scouring tests we have made coincide exactly with the report of the Exper- 
iment Station, Kemp’s being the only Branding Liquid which has scoured out. The 
solution of the paint problem is up to the growers and in our opinion can be arrived 
at through the use of Kemp’s Branding Fluid, and branding twice a year.” 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION in Convention assembled at 
Cheyenne, January 19, 1913, passed resolutions urging all sheepmen to follow very 
closely the recommendations and suggestions outlined by the National Wool Ware- 
house & Storage Company in their educational letters. This means that every 
sheepman is urged to use Kemp's. 


MR. FRED ELLENWOOD said in part to the Cheyenne convention: 


““HHow may we eliminate loss from paint branding? First, in small outfits of 
only one band, no branding is necessary. In large outfits, or in the case of buying 
and selling, it is more necessary. In this case I would recommend Kemp’s 
Branding Liquid which will scour out in the process of scouring, and brand 
twice a year.” 


WYOMING EXPERIMENTAL STATION state in Bulletin No. 93 that Kemp’s 
e Australian Branding Liquid was the only brand that scoured out perfectly. 


COLORS: Red - Black - Blue - Green 
ASK ANY WESTERN MERCHANT 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Word From The Capitol 


Washington, March 9.—From the 
viewpoint of the woolgrower and mut- 
ton-raiser, regardless of political belief, 
the most pleasing prognostication for 
the sixty-third congress is the unmis- 
takable evidence becoming more ap- 
parent daily that the Democratic ma- 
jority finds itself unable to agree on a 
satisfactory tariff program. While 
Mr. Underwood is still titular leader 
of the house majority, it is known that 
he has been able to exert his authority 
as chairman of the Ways and Means 
committee recently by the very narrow 
margin of one vote on tariff questions 
discussed in that committee. It is said 
that the reason the present house com- 
mittee has announced it would not put 
the final touches to the various tariff 
measures until after March 4th, is due 
to the fact that Mr. Underwood does 
not feel sure he could continue to dic- 
tate should certain tariff measures be 
brought up for final determination be- 
fore his committee as it is made up 
now. The postponement of final ac- 
tion is with the hope that the new mem- 
bers to be added in the next congress 
will increase the Underwood strength, 
and that the president’s tariff mind 
will be better known. It will not do 
for the house to make the mistake of 
passing too strong a tariff-cutting bill, 
and Underwood is fighting to prevent 
this. The Alabaman’s idea is to frame 
the various bills to something near 
what the senate may be expected to 
agree to, and then use every influence 
including that of the president to en- 
act them. Underwood realizes that 
this is not the time for free wool—in 
addition to the fact that the country 
will need the money from this source 
to help meet the running expenses of 
the government. He would reintro- 
duce the wool bill of the recent ses- 
sion without change, but other Dem- 
ocratic members of his committee fa- 
vor free wool. If Underwood controls 
the next committee, as now seems most 
likely, the next wool bill will not mate- 
rially differ from the last one. Wheth- 


(From our Washington Correspondent ) 


er the next senate will consent to such 
a wool measure will depend largely 
upon the balance of the tariff program. 
The senate passed the last wool bill 
with the certainty that it would be ve- 
toed, so that the vote of senators on 
that measure is no indication of how 
they will stand when it is certain the 
president will sign. If it is proposed 
to make sugar free, Democratic sena- 
tors from states most concerned may 
be expected to aid in the defense of a 
reasonable wool tariff in exchange for 
sugar or other protection. The result 
may be a combination by the friends 
of wool, sugar, meat, coal and other 
mineral products to insure a majority 
of the upper house to vote for the re- 
tention of duty upon all of these pro- 
ducts—with possibly sufficient reduc- 
tions to enable the verification of the 
contentions on each side of the protec- 
tive theory. On the other hand, a pes- 
simistic view of the situation is that 
the house majority will adopt for its 
slogan, “Everything we eat or wear 
duty free,” hold out the income tax as 
a sufficient means for necessary reve- 
nue, and resort to the most extreme 
measures in an effort to bring about 
free trade on these commodities. While 
this is generally regarded as an im- 
possible and entirely unwarranted 
view, in the light of past performance, 
it would not be surprising. Because 
the Democratic party has made its 
pledge to the people that no legitimate 
industry will be harmed, it does not 
follow that this pledge will be kept— 
and this is not written trom a biased 
political viewpoint, but in the light of 
recent events. The Democratic major- 
ity now in control of the house gave 
the people its solemn pledge to econ- 
omize, and pointed to the “billion-dol- 
lar congress” of 1910 as evidence of 
“wanton expenditure of the people’s 
money.” Yet the congress just closed 
has expended many, many millions 
more than the most extravagant con- 
gress before it. Leaders like Under- 
wood, Clark, Fitzgerald and others 


tried to keep expenditures down, and 
openly* upbraided their colleagues for 
extravagant appropriations—but this 
leadership was ignored. These same 
leaders have promised that no legiti- 
mate industry will be harmed, but may 
not the rank and file of the sixty-third 
congress again over-ride them in tar- 
iff matters? 

During the congress just closed the 
wool growers of New Mexico entered 
a vigorous protest against the creation 
of game refuges in that state. While 
it is generally believed that Senator 
Catron, who fathered the bill, intro- 
duced it without due consideration of 
its effect and allowed the measure to 
die in committee, this is one of the 
dangers threatening the range sheep- 
men of western states. The next con- 
gress will witness a most determined 
effort fo create a number of such re- 
serves, to the exclusion of a large area 
of range now used by sheepmen, and 
the arguments used by the promoters 
of these refuges are so subtle it will 
require a campaign of education to 
overcome. These preserves start in 
such a small way, and peculiar cir- 
cumstances are taken advantage of in 
such an adroit manner, that the sys- 
tem has already been well established 
before we were aware of it. For in- 
stance, the United States now has a 
total of fifty-six bird reservations. 
These areas in themselves mean little, 
except that Federal authority is ex- 
tended to them which has thus far 
been confined to the protection of wa- 
terfowl; but in these days of bureau- 
cratic progress and departmental law 
by regulation, one can never tell how 
soon this Federal authority will be ex- 
tended to control of grass and water. 
When it is recalled that some of these 
bird reservations are very large—a 
fifty-five mile shore line around Clear 
Lake, Calif.; and a strip thirty miles 
long on both sides of Snake river in 
Idaho being two illustrations—Federal 
regulation of grazing on the total areas 
comprising the fifty-six reservations 
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would form a considerable aggregate. 
Added to these must be taken into ac- 
count the game refuges already cre- 
The demand for the creation of 
reservations comes almost en- 
tirely from the east—from sportsmen 
and theorists who place the value of 
big game above the livestock industry, 
or who have no particular concern as 
Add- 
ed to this is the bureaucratic ambition 
to extend Federal authority and the 
sympathetic support of those who know 
nothing of conditions and are moved 
by a sentimental desire to “save the big 
game.” 


ited. 


these 


to how the stockmen is affected. 


How much could be accom- 
plished by a systematic. campaign of 
education is problematical, of course, 
but clearly this is the only means pos- 
sible to employ 





and unless it is un- 
dertaken in a most thorough manner, 
stockmen may expect to witness a 
steadily increasing diminution of their 
range through the creation of these 
reservations. 


The Department of Agriculture is 
about ready to issue the two bulletins 
on sheep and mutton previously men- 
One of them 
will deal with the management of sheep 


tioned in these columns. 


on the farm, and is designed largely 
for the use of small farmers who main- 
tain little bands. 
practical manner the economic value of 
sheep as weed destroyers, the proper 
number which may be profitably kept 
on a given farm area, with pointers on 
breeding stock and how to breed for 
desired results. Proper methods of 
handling, feeding and shearing will be 
given prominence. The other publica- 
tion will be devoted to the food value 
of mutton, its digestibility and whole- 
someness, freedom from disease and 
its use in other countries. About fifty 
mutton recipes will form a valuable 
feature. These two publications will 
be issued in the form of “Farmers’ Bul- 
letins” and will be printed in sufficient 
quantities to meet the demands. Each 
member of congress is entitled to 12,- 
000 Farmers’ Bulletins annually, while 
any citizen will be sent free from six 
to ten copies of such of these bulletins 
as he may select. There is practically 


It will discuss in a 
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no limit to the number of Farmers’ 
Bulletins the Department of Agricul- 
ture may print under its general appro- 
priation, and its policy has been to print 
new editions of any particular bulletin 
as long as there was an active demand 
for it. If the sheepmen of the coun- 
try will see to the dissemination of the 
information that a valuable booklet on 
mutton may be had free for the asking, 
and will take the matter up with mem- 
bers of congress by sending them lists 
of names to whom this latter bulletin 
may be sent, the sheepmen of the coun- 
try should witness an increasing de- 
mand for mutton sure to be most prof- 
itable. 





NEW RANGES. 

In the February issue of the National 
Wool Grower we published a very in- 
teresting and important letter from the 
District at Missoula, Mon- 
tana, detail the 
work being done by the Forest Service 


Forester 
which discussed in 
to develop and make accessible new 
sheep ranges. So far the new ranges 
offered are situated largely in Wash- 
ington and Northern Idaho in districts 
where sheep are not largely main- 
tained, however, it is the custom of 
many Oregon sheepmen to ship early 
in the to Colorado Forests, 


there taking a feed-in-transit privilege 


spring 


and in the fall go on to the market. 
Beyond a doubt feed-in-transit privi- 
leges could be arranged for these new 


43 
ranges offered by the Forest Service 
and it seems more than probable that 
Oregon and Washington sheepmen will 
obtain better service by patronizing 
these nearby than has been 
done in the case of the Colorado for- 
There is a decided advantage in 
having your sheep close to home and 
why the Eastern 
Oregon flockmasters should not take 
up this and we therefore 
want to urge them to investigate the 


forests 
ests. 


we see no reason 


new range 


matter thoroughly. 
SCOTCH COLLIE 
From fine working parents. 
Correspondence solicited. 
=| Photos and description. One 
of the oldest established and 
largest Collie Kennels in 
United States. 
Underhill Collie Kennels, 
Knoxville, Ia. 


SEEDS 


Our stock includes all kinds 


of seeds for Farm or Ranch 
both irrigated and dry land. 











PRICES REASONABLE 
QUALITY RIGHT 
Let Us Bid on Your Wants in Our Line 


Porter-Walton Co. 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen and Florists 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 











Out-of-Town Visitors to Salt Lake City 


Will find new interest in coming to the new Keith-O’Brien Store—comer 
State Street and Broadway. ‘This, the largest and finest store in the entire 
west, with its wonderfully attractive and convenient interior appointments, is 
now the center of the new shopping district. 

















SHEEPMEN’S HEADQUARTERS 


For Pistols, Rifles, Shotguns, Ammunition. Cheap Single 
Barreled Shotguns $4.50. Blank Shotgun Shells $15.00 
per thousand. Fisherman’s Supplies. 


WESTERN ARMS AND SPORTING GOODS CO. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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THE WOOL MARKET. 





Under date of February 22 the Com- 
mercial Bulletin of Boston contained 
the following resume of the Eastern 
wool market: 

“That wool has met with only lim- 
ited sale so far this year should oc- 
casion no surprise. January is usually 
a month of quiet trading and Febru- 
ary not much better. There is good 
reason this year why no very exten- 
sive contracts have been negotiated. 
In the first place the year commenced 
with small stocks of domestic. wool left 
for sale, and the amount of really de- 
sirable selections limited. Actual scar- 
city was reported in some departments. 
This feature works both ways, limiting 
the initiative of both buyer and seller. 
The former, knowing conditions as 
they are, does not make a vain search 
for what does not exist, and realizing 
that, no matter how great the temp- 
tation to speculate, his very presence 
on the market would tend to inflate 
even fictitious values. On the other 
hand, the seller is handicapped by not 
having any quantity of a certain grade 
that would sell without pressure, quick- 
ly and profitably. 

Another handicap that the seller has 
to meet is the difficulty that is always 
encountered when something that is 
not up in quality (has some defect or 
other), is put before the buyer at a 
price at which he had previously se- 
cured desirable supplies of perhaps the 
same grade. This is a difficulty always 
found in the wool trade during the ear- 
ly part of the year, at least as far as 
domestic lines are concerned. By that 
time manufacturers have become fa- 
miliar with practically all offerings, 
know all about them, and are disposed 
to pass by such lots as have not for- 
merly met approval. 

The fact that some factors would 
welcome a break in prices at this time 
cannot be lost sight of. With little or 
nothing on hand they are most interest- 
ed in securing supplies from the new 
clip. A break in the East would be a 
strong argument to place before the 
grower in the West. In the past, how- 
ever, these efforts have been made too 











SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 
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and all kinds of 
STOCK-MARKING DEVICES 
RIBBON anno METAL BADGES 
PHONE 304 65 W. BROADWAY 


EAR TAGS 











FS.BURCH 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








BUTTONS @a 





Advertise in the National Wool Grower, 
cur circulation covers the United States 
and several foreign countries. 


Best, Most Durable and Cheapest 
Illustrated catalog mailed FREE upon request 
F. S. BURCH & CO. ,64 W. Illinois St., Chicago 











THIS SPACE SESERVED FOR 


Maxim Cafe 


“Bigh Class Entertainers.” 
Kenyon Hotel 








Main Street, Salt Lake City 














LOS ANGELES LIMITED 


Solid Vestibuled, Electric Lighted, Sleeper Train Through 
FROM CHICAGO TO LOS ANGELES IN 68 HOURS 
VIA: C. N. W.——U. P.——SALT LAKE ROUTE 


See that your ticket reads, via. Salt Lake City and Salt Lake Route. 
Any ticket agent can ticket you that way. 


Write for Literature and Folder 
T. C. PECK, G. P. A., Los Angeles J.H. MANDERFIELD, A. G.P. A., Salt Lake City 

















COLT 45 CAL. AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


Adopted by 
the U. S. 
Army 


MODEL 
1911 





ONE OF BROWNING’S PATENTS 


Send a Postal for our Catalog, 150 pages—lIllustrated 


Everything for Every Sport in Every Season 
BROWNING BROS. CO., oapen, utan 
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early to have the desired influence. A 
dull and easy market in February has 
been quite frequently followed by ac- 
tivity in the spring, thereby upsetting 
the nice-laid plans of the buyer at a 
time when the movement of the clip 
is in full swing. 

On the whole there is nothing to 
cause serious apprehension about the 
immediate outlook for wool. Business 
is quiet just now but consumption is 
fairly well maintained all things con- 
sidered, and the longer consumers keep 
out of the market, drawing on their 
reserves, the greater will be their ne- 
cessities in the future. When there is 
sharp slowing down of machinery in 
the woolen and worsted industries then 
will be the time to cry depression in 
wool. 


Abroad they have their labor 
troubles, political disturbances, and fi- 
nancial difficulties, yet the mills in the 
West Riding keep fully employed, ma- 
chinery running at the highest pres- 
sure. With the continuance of such 
conditions there is no prospect of 
cheaper foreign 
tariff bill gives us free wool, or ma- 
terially reduces the present rates of 
Schedule K, the effect will certainly be 
to strengthen foreign markets, which 
are now so high as to be practically 
prohibitive as far as American im- 
porters are concerned. 


wool. If the new 


Importations will be limited for the 
next ten months at least. It is not 
likely that much wool will be brought 
into this country in that period aside 
from that already on the way. In fact 
we are shipping supplies to the other 
side, and shipments Australia, 
originally bought for this country, are 
being stopped in transit and may be 

ffered for sale in London. 


from 


It looks as though there were to be 
another season during which largely 
native wool would be consumed by 
American mills. Whatever change is 
made in the tariff cannot possibly go 
into effect before next fall at the earl- 
iest. Meantime American mills will 
be almost entirely dependent upon 
home-grown raw material, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that the bulk of 
the 1913 clip will have passed its con- 
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CULLEN HOTEE 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up. 














“HOME COMFORT” CAMP 


Nothing ever before attempted to compare with 
\ it for comfort and convenience. Adapted for 
sheep and stock herding, pleasure seekers’, sum- 
mer camping trips, etc. A most convenient and 
valuable outfit for surveying parties, construction 
camping, used extensively for comfortable quarters 
in farming operations away from the home, and 
all similar purposes. 





Write for illustrated circular and prices. Correspondence solicited 
Manufactured in Ogden 


Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 


Ogden and Logan, Utah Preston and Montpelier, Ida. 

















We print the Wool Grower 


and other High-Class 
Publications 


We conduct a general commercial printing business, Linotyping, bookbinding 
and ruling. Estimates made promptly. Send ws your out-of-town printing orders 
Fair prices. Prompt service 


Obe Century Printing Company 
: : 


Sede HE eee Se ae Poe. 2 eo 25 See 
































SMITH & ADAMS 


MANUFACTURERS 


Ogden Paint, Oil & Glass Co. 


OGDEN, UTAH 


Importers and Dealers in 


SHEEP MARKING PAINTS 
Linseed Oil, Lamp Black, 
Dry Colors. Ready Mixed 
Turpentine Lubricating Oils. 


Write for Prices. 





PACK OUTFITS, HORSE BLANKETS 


Anything made of Canvas 
Our new home: 226 Edison St., Salt Lake City, Ut. 
Estimates promtly given 
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sumption before its value can be ef- 
fected by a change in the tariff on im- 
ported stock. 

When the whole situation is re- 
viewed it appears that there are more 
strong than weak features. Wool will 
be needed in the near future, and it 
is not plentiful. Values are not high, 
either by comparison with previous 
years, or with those prevailing in oth- 
er countries. Any material decline at 
this time seems out of the question. 
A readjustment in line with the new 
tariff rates is to be expected. It will 
no doubt be brought about gradually 
and without serious disturbance. In 
the lines most affected such readjust- 
ments and accommodations are now in 
process, to the mutual understanding 
of both buyer and seller. 

After all, it is the ability of the 
so-called ultimate consumer to buy 
that controls the situation in the long 
run. There is no doubt about that 
ability being very great. Even the 
mild winter has not prevented the lib- 
eral distribution of seasonable mer- 
chandise. “Bargain” sales, resorted to 
by retailers, have been successful be- 
yond expectations in most instances, 
and have served to clean up stocks more 
closely than usual. Already prepara- 
tions to handle a big spring and sum- 
mer trade are being actively pushed. 
“Actual necessities and available sup- 
plies dominate ; the huge buying power 
created by the unparalleled crops of 
1912—coupled with exhausted stocks— 
has produced a strong trade situation,” 
is a comment recently published in re- 
gard to present trade conditions. 

The state of the wool trade is by no 
means depressed. The staple holds a 
strong position in the markets of the 
world. It is not in large supply and is 
meeting with steady consumption. 
There is more reason for optimism 
than fear.” 

Just as we go to press we learn that 
a movement is on foot in Australia to 
prohibit the exportation of Merino 
sheep from that country. The Aus- 
tralians appreciate that they are now 
in control of the world’s Merino wool 
and by prohibiting exportation of stud 
sheep they wili be able to maintain this 





supremacy. 








ALBERT EDHOLM Open an Account with 


Diamonds 


PR agg pe Farmers and 








COMPARE QUALITY COMPARE PRICES Stockgrowers Bank 

















THE W. D. BROWN CO. Salt Lake City 
WHOLESALE GRAIN 
Whole and Milled Feed, Corn and Cotton Seed Meal Commercial and Savings Accounts 
Wool Bags and Twine by mail solicited. 
Offi d Wareh . =7-9, Wall A 
“an ee ies WM. SPRY, Pres. _C, S. TINGEY, Cashier 


























PINE RIDGE SHROPSHIRES 


This flock (the oldest and largest flock of pure bred Shropshires in the United States) consists of imported 
and home bred ewes, and the younger stock is all sired by imported rams from the flocks of Simon, Milnes, 
Oakley and Frank, recognized among the best breeders in England. 


Can Furnish Rams and Ewes in Single Crates or Car Lots 


All are well wooled, very blocky in conformation, strong boned, large and vigorous. All ewes are bred to 
the very best imported rams obtainable. Certificate of registry furnished with each sheep. Prices reason- 
able, inspection invited, satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free booklet, ‘‘Hints on Sheep Raising.’’ 


L. [. Hartley Pine Ridge Farm Salem, lowa 


























WAN TE ID 


Lincoln fleeces of extra long staple. I pay $1 per lb. and buy 
any quantity. Submit samples and write for further particulars to 


Ll. LEVOUSSOVE 


152-154 ‘THIRD AVE. 
New York, N.Y. 

















THE 
RELIABLE DIP 


Cooper’s Fluid is always the 
same. Being made uniform, 
results are uniformly good. 
It’s the one liquid dip that can 
be relied upon by Western and 
Eastern Sheepmen. 


ALWAYS READY FOR USE. SIMPLY ADD WATER. DESTROYS TICKS, SCAB AND LICE. 
ITS USE PERMITTED IN ALL OFFICIAL DIPPING FOR SHEEP SCAB. 





One Gallon makes Two-hundred Gallons for Ticks, One Gallon makes One-hundred twenty Gallons 
for Scab. Order of $10.00 or over, Freight Paid. On Sale throughout the West. 


WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO SHEEP MEN 

Send us your address, we will mail you 
literature on the breeding of Karakule-Arabi 
sheep for the production of Persian, Astra- 
chan and Krimmer lambs, wholesale furriers 


ve : ag OP ee ae , quote our half and quarter blood Karakule- 
An inquiry is made regarding the Lincoln skins $8.00 to $15.00 each. Mutton 


reported intention of the Chinese gov- increase in weight and price. Agen‘s want- 
ernment to start the manufacture of ©4 Address 

ee KARAKULE-ARABI SHEEP CO., 
woolen cloth in various Chinese cities. Majestic Theatre Bldg., Topeka, Kansas. 
This was merely a suggestion on the 


part of an official, due to a general ARCATA RAMBOUILLETS 


MANUFACTURE OF WOOLENS 
IN CHINA. 











American Shropshire | 
Registry Ass’n. 


The Counselor Reports says: 


The largest live stock Association in 
the world. For rules, list of mem- 
bers, blanks, or any other information, 

address the Secretary. 








feeling in favor of the introduction of 
manufacturing on a large scale. Such 
an undertaking would be impracticable 


First Prize Flock for the year 1911 
at International Exposition, 1911; at 
Ohio State Fair; at New York State 
Fair. Choice Stock for sale; Prices 

Reasonable. 


J. C. DUNCAN, President 
Lewiston, N. Y. 


J. M. WADE, Secretary, 


Lafayette, Ind. 
at the present time. 











L. W. SHAW, Pottersburg, Ohio. 

















There is a woolen factory with mod- 
ern machinery some 8 to 9 miles north- 
west of Peking. 








It was erected sever- 
al years ago to manufacture uniform 
cloths for the Chinese army. Its pro- 
duct is a very fair article of the na- 
ture of tweed and is used in making 
winter uniforms for the soldiers. The 


Crimmins & Peirce 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


factory was started with foreigners to 
superintend the various departments, 
but these have all been discharged and 
, the factory is now run _ entirely by 
Whether they will 
make a success of it remains to be 
seen. The sentiment, “China for the 
Chinese,” represents the universal at- 
titude of the Chinese to all foreigners. 
It was not confined to the old Manchu 
rulers. It permeates every class of 
Chinese to the very lowest. 

The wool produced in China is 
nearly all a carpet wool. The plains 
of Mongolia afford splendid grazing 
ground for large flocks of native sheep 
of the fat-tailed variety. This wool 
comes by camel caravan to Peking 
or Kalgan, thence by rail to Tientsin. 
The larger portion of this Mongolian 
wool goes to the United States to be 

used in the manufacture of carpets. A 
| @ small portion of it is capable of being 
woven into coarse fabrics like the 
tweed referred to, but it is not fitted 
for the manufacture of fine cloths. To 
the Chinese wool is simply wool. They 
have no idea of fine qualities of wool, 
because they have never seen it.” 


0 Salt Lake Office: 


Only a few wool growers have so 
far paid their dues to this association. 
There never was a time when sheep 
breeders needed the association as they 
do now. 


Chinese workmen. 


WOOL AND MOHAIR 


Special Attention Given to Consignments 


175 Congress Street esx Boston, Mass. 














William E. Jones 


William Ellery 
Frank W. Hallowell 


Gordon Donald 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


WOOL 


252 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 








McIntyre Bldg., Salt Lake City 


Agents: W. [1. MARSTON, J. R. EDGHEILL 








J. M. JOHNSON, Agent, Boise, Idaho 
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Paint on Wool 


One cannot spend much time among 
the wool growers without finding some 
who will assert that so far as the price 
is concerned it does not really make 
any difference whether wool is proper- 
ly prepared for market or not. For two 
years, we have been urging through 
the pages of this paper the establish- 
ment of certain reforms in the handling 
of our wool, and we believe that the 
full value of our wool cannot be obtain- 
ed until these reforms are brought 
about. However, regardless of our 
opinion in the matter, or the opinion 
of the wool buyer, the manufacturer 
of woolen goods is the man who finally 
determines the fitness of our wool for 
manufacturing purposes, and therefore 
regulates his price accordingly. 

Now if the manufacturer is willing 
to state that certain errors in handling 
the wool bring an injury to the manu- 
factured product, then it seems that 
the grower should accept his advice 
and establish reforms wherever pos- 
sible. The National Wool Warehouse 
and Storage company which has been 
conducting an excellent campaign to 
improve the character of our wool and 
has obtained from many of the leading 
manufacturers a definite statement 
showing the influence of bad conditions 
on our wool clip. Below we are pub- 
lishing letters from three leading 
manufacturers dealing with this sub- 
ject. In future editions of this paper 
other letters will be published. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 23, 1912. 
National Wool Warehouse & Storage 
Co., 
4300 South Robey St., Chicago, IIl. 
DEAR SIR:— 

Replying to your communication of 
the 19th inst., would say that our men 
who purchase wool for us are very 
careful when buying to refuse those 
lots of wool which have an undue 
amount and in some cases any amount 
of paint which will not wash off in 
the scouring. The same carefulness 
is also used in regard to the string with 
which the fleeces are tied; our instruc- 
tions are not to buy any wool tied with 
sisal or rope twine. You can readily 


see from this statement that wool 
which is marked and tied properly not 
only receives better attention but 
brings higher prices in the market. I 
would say that the efforts which you 
are making in order to eradicate the 
two evils spoken of are very commend- 
able, and if your recommendations are 
followed will bring the wool into 
market in better shape and therefore 
susceptible to better prices. 
Very truly yours, 
WM. M. WOOD, 
President American Woolen Co. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 26th, 1912. 
National Wool Warehouse and Storage 
Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 
DEAR SIR:— 

Yours of the 20th came promptly, 
and now I have copies of the “Educa- 
tional letters” to Wool Growers. They 
are most important contributions, and 
the writer of them has not only a high 
appreciation of the important facts of 
the business, but a remarkably clear 
style in his setting them forth; no 
sounder or better work of this kind 
has been done. 

As to the probability of the grower 
“getting his money back” if he solves 
the paint problem—that is not to come 
about through any “promise to pay” 
on the part of the manufacturer; let 
the paint on any clip be proven to be 
soluble, and the buyer will have to pay 
for the improvement. With paint as 
with any drawback in wool, the buyer 
finding it, discounts the price to cover 
probable loss and is generally careful 
to make his discount quite large 
enough, as indeed he must. 

Yours truly, 
FAIRMOUNT WORSTED MILLS. 
Clinton, November 22, 1912. 
Nat‘eval Wool Warehouse & Storage 
Co., 
Chicago, II. 
GENTLEMEN :— 

We note with much satisfaction the 
efforts you are making to improve the 
character of western wools, and we 
feel very confident that your sugges- 
tions, if followed, will ultimately prove 
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How to Bank by Mail 


It is just as easy and safe as 
coming to the bank in per- 4 
son. Enclose your deposit jie, 
in a letter, Withdraw just }% 

as readily. Write for fullin- | 
formation. We pay four per | 
cent on savings accounts. 


Walker Brothers 
Bankers 


Founded 1859. “A Tower of Strength” 
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HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 AND $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH’$2.50 AND _UP 


«<The very best of everything at sensible 
prices’’ 














LET US QUOTE YOU PRICES ON 


B. B. A. and SHEEP 


71 or 


Trades Union S H EA RS 


WOOL BAGS 
WOOL TWINE 





SOFT ARKANSAS and 
LILY WHITE OIL 
STONES 


SALT LAKE CITY 
UTAH 

















BRANDEIS 
STORES 


OMAHA 


We send Free by Parcels 
Post all Merchandise 


purchased in our store 


LARGEST STORE WEST OF CHICAGO 
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The Spere Tent &Awning Mig.Co. 
Wagon Covers, Horse Blankets, 
Camping Outfits, Ore Bags, Etc. 
EVERYTHING IN CANVAS 

272 S. West Temple, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Phone Wasatch 6365 
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of great value to the sheep and wool in- 
dustry everywhere. The substitution 
of paper twine for “sisal” and the fib- 

rous twines in use for so many years, 
Oe of immense benefit to the manu- 
facturers of woolens, and whatever 
proves beneficial to that industry must 
be of equal advantage to the grower of 
wool in the end. We are very much 
more in favor of the so-called “terri- 
tory” wools since the introduction of 
this twine, and are today using such 
wools in much larger quantity because 
of the advantage this feature gives us 
over the old way of tieing up the 
fleeces. 

Now if the “paint” nuisance can be 
met and overcome, it will remove the 
last objection to the use of these wools. 
We do not believe that growers gen- 
erally realize the big handicap this big 
daub of paint on the most valuable part 
of the fleece, is to the industry. We 
have got to the point now that we 
will not buy a large lot of any of these 
wools without first having sample 
sacks submitted for test. We carefully 
take off the paint locks and weigh 
them, and if the percentage is above 
normal, we either reject the lot wholly, 
or make offer for the wool in propor- 
tion to its value as found by these 
tests. We find a wide difference 
in the amount of paint locks ob- 
tained from different lots. Here are 
some tests recently made. The first 
three lots came from you: 


Lo 
locks. 


Lot No. 2, 3 bags tested, 13 lbs. paint 
locks. 


Lot No. 3, 2 bags tested, 17 lbs. paint 
locks. 


Lot No. 4, 3 bags tested, 7 lbs. paint 
locks. 

Lot No. 5, 3 bags tested, 6 lbs. paint 
locks. 

Lot No. 6, 3 bags tested, 20 Ibs. paint 


locks. 


co 


No. 1, 3 bags tested, 1 lb. paint 


This shows that there is a lot of 
both ignorance and carelessness on the 
part of growers. In the first test given 
above, the greatest care was shown in 
marking but a very small part of the 
fleece, while the grower of lots 3 and 6 
evidently poured the paint on with a 
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American & Delaine- 


i Courtesy, Helpfulness, 
Merino Record Ass’n. ey. ee 





Strength 


This Association annually publishes 
the increase of the flocks, keeping the 
lineage by name and number of every 

animal so recorded. 


ee National Copper Bank 
S, M. CLEAVER, Secretary, 
Delaware, Ohio. SALT LAKE CITY 



































y/ Questions For Sheepmen 


ist. WHAT WAS “NIGGER BOY?” 
2nd. WHAT IS “NIGGER BOY?” 


Nigger Boy WAS a family race horse, no pedigree; but speed, power and 
endurance to outclass the standardbreds. Nigger Boy IS the brand on 
harness and saddlery, the standard of quality for 30 years, and our absolute 
guarantee. Our specialty, “The Genuine Sheepmen’s Blanket.” Water- 
proof Duck, no seams, no leaks, no rips; leather strapped. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


J.G. READ & BROTHERS CO. 


HOME MANUFACTURERS OGDEN, UTAH 














Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 


481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, Mcintyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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dipper. All above were either Utah 
or Wyoming wools. Wools from other 
sections of the west give much better 
results. A test of five Montana lots 
aggregating 12 bags gave an average 
of just one pound paint locks to the 
sack. What can be done in Montana 
can be done in Wyoming and Utah if 
you can get the growers to wake up 
to their own interests. May you be 
successful in your campaign against 
these abuses. 
Very sincerely, 
CLINTON WOOLEN MFG. CO. 





THE FLOCK OUTLOOK IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


At the opening of the year special at- 
tention is directed to the flock, partly 
because the earliest additions on an 
extensive scale among the live stock of 
the farm are the young lambs, and 
their arrival is always a subject of keen 
interest to all who have to do with the 
keeping of sheep. There are also dan- 
gers to be carefully guarded against, 
and which need particular care at this 
season, after the heavy rainfall in the 
autumn and the very wet weather of the 
last few weeks. 

In most respects, however, the out- 
look for the flock is very favorable. 
There has been quite an active business 
in the markets recently, so welcome in 
contrast to the poor trade of the preced- 
ing year or two. At the Metropolitan 
Christmas market the prices for sheep 
were among the best recorded for some 
years, the top quotation reaching $1.62 
per stone of 8 lbs., or 20c higher than 
in 1911. This price was touched in 
1906, but it is a long time since it was 
exceeded. Then in the North this 
week the demand for fat sheep is de- 
scribed as the briskest of the season, 
and the general tone of trade all over 
the country is satisfactory. 

Of course the number of sheep in the 
country is at present very short; the 
excessive drought of 1911 compelled ex- 
tensive sales, because there was no food 
available. But this is not the only 
cause. The preference for home-fed 
mutton has again asserted itself, prob- 
ably because beef has again become 


comparatively dear. At the outset of 
the decline in sheep values consumers 
apparently preferred to buy beef be- 
cause it was cheaper than mutton, and 
in this way there was a run upon the 
former with the usual result of advanc- 
ing prices. The consequence is that 
sheep are now having their turn again. 
These fluctuations in public taste are 
difficult to predict or control, but it is 
a welcome circumstance for flockown- 
ers that the pendulum should have 
again swung round to their side. 

It has also to be noticed that while 
the imports of beef for the past year 
show a large increase, those of mutton 
are less. The total quantity of mut- 
ton imported was 5,021,529 cwt., against 
5,330,070 cwt. in 1911 and 5,405,923 cwt. 
in 1910. Moreover, the Argentine, 
which has taken such an enormous lead 
in the supply of beef, has sent less mut- 
ton, her contribution having been 1,- 
580,200 cwt., against 1,782,066 cwt. in 
1911. The largest quantity has come 
from New Zealand, which shipped 2,- 
165,433 cwt., against 1,981,467 cwt.; 
Australia, on the other hand, sent 977,- 
068 cwt., against 1,291,696 cwt. There 
is not enough in these figures to justify 
any prophecy as to the permanence of 
the change. It may be only an incident 
of a year, but, on the other hand, the 
total has now fallen off slightly for 
two consecutive years, so that it may 
not be unsafe to at least conclude that 
foreign and colonial competition in 
mutton has reached its maximum. 

A short time ago one or two lead- 
ing flockowners were asked to favor us 
with their opinions as to the prospects 
of the sheep-breeding industry. A 
number of queries were addressed to 
them and the purport will be under- 
stood from their replies. Mr. S. R. Sher- 
wood, the well-known Suffolk breeder, 
stated that in his opinion there is every 
reason to think that the recent improve- 
ment in the value of sheep and mutton 
will continue for a considerable time, 
for the reason that sheep in the United 
Kingdom have decreased in numbers to 
a very large extent. Many farmers have 
given up keeping breeding ewes, some 
because for the last few years they 
have not been able to make them pay, 
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LEAF 40 


A Concentrated Solution of NICO- 
TINE SULPHATE, Guaranteed to 
Contain not less than 40 per cent 
NICOTINE, by Weight. 


Nicotine in the form of “sulphate” 
does not evaporate at ordinary tem- 
peratures, whereas “Free” Nicotine 
does evaporate. Therefore, “Black 
Leaf 40” is particularly desirable for 
sheep dipping purposes, wherein the 
lasting properties of the dip are so 
important. 


“Black Leaf 40” has better “‘ast- 
ing” properties than has even our 
“Black Leaf” Extract, is about four- 
teen times stronger yet with only one- 
twelfth the shipping weight. This 
means a big saving in handling—espe- 
cially over rough roads. One case of 
ten 10% pound tins may be carried in 
a buggy, gross weight only 150 pounds, 
yet producing 7,170 gallons of “Offi- 
cial” wash against sheep scab. 


Owing to the large dilution, “Black 
Leaf 40” Does Not Stain nor Injure 
Wool. 

“Black Leaf 40” is non-poisonous to 
sheep and goats at the Official Dilu- 
tion. 

“Black Leaf 40” is permitted for 
Official Dippings of Scabby Sheep— 
both under the United States Govern- 
ment and the State Regulations. No 
Sulphur is Required. 


PRICE. 


1014 Ib can, $12.50—makes 717 gal- 
lons containing “7-100 of 1 per cent 
Nicotine.” 

244 |b. can, $3.25—makes 170 gal- 
lons containing “7-100 of 1 per cent 
Nicotine.” 

Y |b. can, $0.85, makes 34 gallons, 
containing “7-100 of 1 per Nicotine.” 

These prices prevail at ALL Agen- 
cies in railroad towns throughout the 
United States. 

If you cannot thus obtain “Black 
Leaf 40” send us P. O. Money Order 
and we will ship you by Express pre- 
paid. 


Manufactured by 


Kentucky Tobacco 
Product Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Louisville, Ky., U. S. A. 
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and others in order to make room for 
more dairy cows, milk being in great 
demand. He also anticipates a consider- 
able shortage in shearling ewes next 
season for making up flocks, as thou- 
sands of ewe lambs, which, in the usual 
course, would have been 
breeding, have gone to the slaughter- 
Mr. Sherwood considers that 
the main reason for the fall in value a 
year ago was the drought of 1911. The 
shortage of roots, hay, etc., and the 
failure of seeds, caused large numbers 
of sheep to be put on the market which 
realized wretched prices, and any of 
these with meat on them were slaught- 
It certainly took at least three 
of these sheep to come to the weight of 
This devasta-~ 
tion went on for some time. The heavy 
decline in sheep stock will, he thinks, 
be only averted in the natural way; 
that is, when it is found that lambs ad- 
vance in price and that breeding-ewes 
are paying well, the fluctuating farm- 
ers will turn breeders again. 


saved for 


house. 


ered. 


two im a normal season. 


The ten- 
dency now is to go for more dairy cows, 
growing green crops for the markets, 
sugar beet, etc., which tells against an 
increase in sheep stock. 

A prominent breeder of Shropshires, 
Mr. Alfred Tanner, remarked that there 
is every reason to believe that the wel- 
come rise in the price of sheep will 
continue. The fall in the value of sheep 
which took place a year ago was at- 
tributable to the severe drought of 1911, 
and consequent shortness of all descrip- 
tions of winter keep, and the very high 
price of cake and other artificial food. 
Farmers thought it would not pay to 
purchase additional high-priced food to 
winter their young stock under the 
then existing conditions, and conse- 
quently sacrificed them at whatever 
price they would make, and no doubt 
the country will feel the loss of that 
stock for several years tocome. In Mr. 
Tanner’s opinion, all butchers and pur- 
veyors of meat who sell foreign mut- 
ton, even if it is only occasionally, 
ought to be compelled to put in their 
sign, or some other conspicuous place, 
a notice that they deal in foreign meat. 
He believes there are enough patriotic 
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American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol XII of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. A postal card 
will bring it. Write today. 


M. C. RING, President. 
Neillsville, Wis. 


COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
310 E. Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 

















American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n 


Volume VI ready for delivery. Pedi- 
grees now being received for Volume 
Vil. MEMBERSHIP FEE, $10.00. For 
list of members, rules, blanks, or any 
other information concerning the 
breed, address the Secretary. 





R. A. JACKSON, President, 
Dayton, Washington. 


DWIGHT LINCOLN, Secretary, .. 
Milford Center, Ohio. 





























Salt. 





The only guaranteed Red Rock Salt 


INLAND CRYSTAL SALT COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Do not feed your sheep and cattle salt 
you would not eat yourself 


Use the Celebrated Sulphurized Block Salt 


“The only Rock that’s good for Stock” 


ROYAL CRYSTAL 
Special No. 2 Sheep Salt 


manufactured especially for sheep purposes. 


Quality equal to Table 


Also the purest Crude Stock Salt on the market. 




















The latest ideas in SHEEP CAMPS 


Built to Order on Short Notice. 
AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING 


KNIGHT CARRIAGE AND AUTOMOBILE CO. savr?vaxe’ crry, vrai 


Prices Right. 


140-142 SOCIAL HALL AVE. 














SULPHUR 


ALL GRADES 
ANY QUANTITY 
From a Bag toa Carat Drug Store 


P. 0. BOX 1763, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Z. C. M. I. 




















PARCELS PoOsT 


We are equipped to give the same attention and care to your orders by mail as though you were 
buying in person over ovr counter. There will be no delay. We quote the same cut prices 
order will be filled and forwarded on day of receipt. 


SCHRAMM-JOHNSON, Drugs, 


your 
Service - Quality - Purity - Lowest Prices 


Salt Lake City 
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English people to buy the home-grown 
mutton at a satisfactory and remunera- 
tive price. 


These views of practical agricultur- 
ists are worthy of attention, and, no 
doubt, give the chief causes that have 
led to the revival in prices. Mr, Tan- 
ner’s remark as to the sale of home-fed 
mutton is very much to the point, and 
farmers should take steps to impress 
the need for some action of the kind, 
as it is believed that one reason for the 
decreased demand for mutton was the 
fact that consumers had frequently to 
accept an article of inferior quality. 


The importance of the sheep breeding 
industry is so great that every sign of 
its returning success is heartily wel- 
comed. Breeders of high-class pedigree 
flocks have suffered much from the pro- 
hibition of exports, and no class are 
more interested than they in insisting 
upon foot-and mouth disease being not 
only stamped out but permanently ex- 
cluded from this country. They will 
therefore doubtless combine to place 
their views before the Board of Agri- 
culture and demand that every effort 
should be made, now that there is good 
hope of the suppression of the pest, 
that effective measures will be taken 
to prevent its re-importation from the 
continent, where it always prevails. 
The recommendations of the Depart- 
mental Committee are still lying on the 
table, and it is time that they were 
taken up and dealt with. 


Though it is known that the numbers 
of sheep in Great Britain are consider- 
ably more than double those of all the 
other chief varieties of live stock—the 
actual numbers being sheep, 25,045,042 ; 
horses, cattle and pigs, 11,117,395— it is 
not, perhaps, generally realized that the 
annual monetary returns from British 
flocks exceed those of the wheat and 
barley crops combined.—English Live 
Stock Journal. 





In estimating foreign wool prices, 
do not fail to understand that these 
prices are for skirted wools of much 
lighter shrinkage than our domestic 
wool. 


AN APPRECIATION. 





To the National Wool Grower: 

Please find enclosed check of $5.00 
for dues to association. Am _ very 
pleased with your paper and it be- 
hooves every sheepman to be a mem- 
ber of the National Wool Growers’ as- 
sociation. I appreciate the protection 
the National gives to the woolgrower 
and I hope they all appreciate it as I 
do. United we stand, but singly we 
fall. Have had a good winter for stock 
here. Sheep looking fine. 

Yours very truly, 
GEO. TAYLOR, 
Cody, Wyo. 





HIGHER WAGES ON CHILEAN 
SHEEP RANCHES. 





(Consul Charles L. Latham, Punta 
Arenas, Chile.) 

A scale of increased wages for 
wool shearers and other laborers en- 
gaged in work on the sheep ranches, 
meat refrigerating, canning, and try- 
ing plants in the Territory of Magellan 
has been agreed upon by the respective 
representatives of the sheep-ranch op- 
erators and their laborers. The agree- 
ment, which was signed on December 
13 in Punta Arenas and which is to 
be of immediate effect, follows: 

1. The shearers will be paid 17 
shillings ($4.13 American currency) 
for each hundred animals shorn. 

_ 2. The laborers will pay the fixed 
price of 24 pesos (approximately $4.80) 
for monthly subsistence. ; 

3. At beginning of the shearing 
the employer or company will deliver 
to each shearer three combs and five 
clippers, and one comb and two clip- 
pers additional for each thousand ani- 
mals. To the shearers by hand there 
will be given three pairs of shears, and 
one additional pair for each thousand 
animals. 

4. The company or rancher who 
brings in contract laborers will pay 
their passage and return,-if their work 
has been satisfactorily performed. If 
not satisfactorily performed, they will 
lose their right to passage. 

5. Laborers employed in connec- 
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Dealers in Hides, Pelts, Furs, Wool, 
Sheep and Live Stock. 











Utah Hide & Live Stock Co. Inc. 
A. M. Goslen, President and Mgr. 
Dealers in Sheep, Hides, Pelts, Furs, 
Wool and Tallow 


Cor. 3rd South and 5th West Sts, 


Ranches: Cisco, Utah Salt Lake City, Uta, 














Bissinger & Co. 


Highest Prices for your PELTS 
Consignments Solicited 
Office and Warehouse: 
Cor. 7th So. and 3rd West, Salt Lake City, Utah 














Oo. M. RUNYAN 
Dealer in Hides, Wool, Tallow, Pelts and Furs 


Correspondence Solicited 
2263-65-67-69 Wall Ave. OGDEN, UTAH 


























Salt Lake City.0tah 








Consolidated Wagon 
and Machine Co. 


Leading Implement and Vehicle dealers 
Utah and Idaho 
SHEEPMEN’S SUPPLIES 


G. G. WRIGHT, GEO. T. ODELL, 
Asst. Gen. Mgr. Gen. Mgr. 




















tion with shearing or slaughtering in 
refrigerating, canning, or try works 


will be paid 170 pesos monthly (ap- 
proximately $34) and 120 pesos month- 
ly (approximately $24) for the rest of 
the year, free subsistence not 
furnished. 

6. Collectors of fleeces at shearing 
will be paid 120 pesos monthly (ap- 
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proximately $24), without free sub- 
sistence. 

7. Shepherds will receive an in- 
Lrease of $4.86 over their present sal- 
aries. 

8. The laborer who is seriously 
hurt during the work will be trans- 
ported to Punta Arenas at the expense 
of the establishment, with right to 
wage during his incapacitation estab- 
lished by medical opinion. 

9. A contract laborer in such case 
will be paid only the expenses of trans- 
portation to Punta Arenas. 

10. Amounts due the laborers will 
be paid in cash if they be in Chilean 
currency, or in drafts at 90 days sight 
if they be.earned in pounds sterling. 

11. Each shearer will be given a 
booklet in which will be noted weekly 
the number of animals shorn during 
the week and the amount of his credit. 
This booklet will bear the vise of the 
manager of the ranch or of his repre- 
sentative. 

12. In case of any dispute between 
a laborer and the overseer of the shed 
it will be decided by the manager and 
a representative of the laborers named 
by themselves in accordance with the 
manager, 

13. Collection will not be made 
from any laborer for physician’s pay. 

14. Shearers and laborers bind 
themselves to take great care in their 
work, in view of the increase of wage 
which has been given them. 

15. Laborers who earn wages in 
pounds sterling will pay $4.86 per 
month for their subsistence. 

16. Any dispute that may arise 
in the interpretation of this agreement 
Ywill be submitted to the deliberation 
and decision of a tribunal composed 
of two representatives of the ranchers 
and two representatives of the labor- 
ers, presided over by a fifth person 
chosen by the four. The decisions of 
this tribunal will be without appeal 
and the tribunal will be encharged 
thereafter with the arrangement of all 
disputes that may arise between labor- 
ers and employers. 


17. The shepherds, employees, and 
contract laborers who work outside of 
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WOOL 
TWINE 


LUDLOW FINISHED, INDIA 





No. 4% is the best twine for tying 
fleeces. 


Insist on your dealer supplying you 
with this twine. 


GEO-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


CHICAGO. 








Paradise Dell Farm 


Rams all sold for this year, but have 
left for sale 45 registered ewes rang- 
ing in age from one to four years old. 
Also prize-winning Barred Rock cock- 
rels and pullets BRED for beauty and 
profit for sale. 


E. S. Taliaferro, Prop. 


Russell, Kans. 





























SHEEPMEN! 


Do You Ship to the Chicago Market? 








For Prompt Returns of Sales 
You Should Transact All Such 
Business Through a Bank That 
Maintains an Account With The 


Live Stock Exchange National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 




















BROWN & ADAMS 


WOOL 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 





JACOB F. BROWN 
SAMUEL G. ADATIIS 








269-279 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


HARRY P. BRADFORD 


EDMUND F. LELAND 
ALBERT S. HOWE 
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headquarters of the ranch will subsist 
themselves at their own account. 

18. This contract will rule until 
December 1, 1913. 

19. All laborers who may have 
taken direct part in the movement pe- 
titioning increase of wages will be 
taken back in their respective positions 
and, as well, those who may not have 
taken part in the strike will continue 
at their work without difficulty or 
molestation of any sort. 


o. 


PROTECTION TO SUGAR BEETS 








I. D. O’Donnell, one of the leading 
farmers of eastern Montana, appeared 
before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives as 
a witness in the hearing on the sugar 
tariff. He presented some striking 
facts in reference to the good results 
which the beet sugar industry has had 
in building up his part of Montana 
and northern Wyoming. Incidently he 
pointed out that, as the success of 
sugar beet growing in the State has 
been demonstrated, all the great val- 
leys of Montana could realize the same 
development that has taken place here 
if the sugar beet industry continues to 
receive encouragement through a tariff 
sufficient to equalize the higher cost otf 
beet growing in the United States. 

He divided the development of farm- 
ing of Montana into four periods, the 
last beginning in 1906, when with the 
growing of beets a new era in agricul- 
tural development—that of diversified 
farming—began, and made possible the 
success of the small farmers. 

“The raising of sugar beets,’ he 
said, “has made four blades of grass 
grow where one grew before; in other 
words 40 acres are now producing as 
much, or more, than 160 acres under 
the old regime.” 

He pointed out that beet culture in- 
culcates crop rotation and increases 
the yield of all other farm products, 
and cited his own experience where 
wheat crops following beets showed an 
increase of 15 to 35 bushels per acre 
and oats a gain of 25 to 40 bushels. 
Also that it raises the price of other 
crops by creating a market for them, 
particularly forage crops, and that it 


encourages stock raising by providing 
a balanced ration. 

“It is the only staple crop in the 
matter of market price that we have. 
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price he will receive per ton for beets 
and he receives cash for his produc 
It means better farming, better ma 


chinery, improved roads and better liv@) | ¢ ray 


The grower knows in advance what ing.” 








This space reserved for Montpelier Stock 
Yards, grazing pastures, and other stock 
yards operated by Leary & Warren, lessees, in- 
cluding the Union stock yards of Salt Lake City. 




















Successful Sheep Feeders 


have found the 


Highest WOOL Market 


That is why 90 per cent of all the fed 
sheep wool in America is handled by 


S. SILBERMAN & SONS 


1117-1125 W. 35th ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write for information and prices. We know the market 




















BEFORE SELLING OR SHIPPING YOUR WOOL, WHY NOT DROP 
US A LINE, STATING WHAT YOU HAVE TO OFFER, FOR WE 
ARE ALWAYS IN THE MARKET? 


Coffin & Gillmore 


WOOL 


142 South Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OFFICES 
Salt Lake City, Utah Belle Fourche, South Dakota 
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